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PBEFACE. 



The Territorial Army has two rdles to fulfil. 
One is the duty of acting as an auxiliary to, 
and expanding the cadres of, the Kegular Forces 
in warfare overseas. The other is the task of 
protecting the United Kingdom against a hostile 
military expedition, which has by some means 
pierced that armour of sea-power constituting the 
primary and principal safeguard of the realm. 
At a time when this new organisation has still 
to emerge out of its embryo state, and when all 
who take an intelligent interest in national 
security look to its speedily reaching full matur- 
ity and achieving the standard of efficiency which 
it must possess to justify its existence, a con- 
sideration of the peculiar tactics called for by the 
conditions arising in home defence may not be 
inopportune, in view of the special responsibilities 
of our troops in second line. 

The successful disembarkation of a foreign 
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army uppn our shores represents an episode of 
war of an unusual kind, and it would bring about 
a land campaign presenting conditions as abnormal 
as they would be perplexing. The familiar land- 
scape of this country, with its network of hedge- 
rows, its wealth of isolated trees, its manifold 
plantations and its noble demesnes, means a 
theatre of war which is the very reverse of the 
regions forming the scene of most great inter- 
national conflicts of the past. In the following 
pages the influence likely to be exerted by the 
unique topography of the British Islands upon 
the handling and the movement of troops within 
their precincts, will be dealt with, and suggestions 
will be put forward regarding the methods of 
turning the features of the ground to account 
from the point of view of our side. The subject 
of tactics is one which always admits of many 
shades of opinion, but it is hoped that an ex- 
pression of views may at least serve to excite 
interest and to promote discussion. 

a e. a 

January 1908. 
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THE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Little attention has been devoted in our military The little 
world to a subject in which the question of Home paid > tiii n 
Defence is closely wrapped up. The influence of tactics in 
the peculiar topographical conditions prevailing counter, 
in most parts of the United Kingdom upon 
tactics has not been studied as it ought to be, 
which is all the more singular considering that, 
until comparatively speaking recently, maintain- 
ing the security of these islands was held to be 
the first duty of the British Eegular Army. 

Of late years the problem involved in handling 
troops in our enclosed and tree-grown terrain has, 
it is true, been elucidated to some extent at 
manoeuvres. A certain familiarity with the art 
has also been acquired during the more element- 
ary forms of military training. But the theory 
of the conduct of operations on such ground has 
scarcely been investigated at all; it has been 

A 
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too hastily assumed that soldiership adapted to 
warfare on the Continent or in Manchuria will 
cope with the difficulties inseparable from fighting 
in a land intersected with hedgerows, where the 
roads and byways are fenced on either hand, 
and where the landscape is seldom wholly un- 
obstructed by timber and by greenery. 
Thuindif- Possibly this indifference finds root in our 

ference ** 

perhaps history. During the embittered warfare which 

due in part J , ? . 

tptradl- from time to time desolated the country in the 

tionsof 11., i -i 

our civil seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the more 
decisive battles, those whose names we all re- 
member, took place for the most part upon open 
ground. Edgehill, Marston Moor, and Naseby 
in central England; Dunbar, Killiecrankie, and 
Culloden beyond the Tweed; Newton Butler in 
the Emerald Isle, were all fought in country 
which was practically unenclosed. The two 
battles of Newbury no doubt had terrain greatly 
cut up by hedgerows for their scene. St Buth's 
position beyond the morass at Aughrim rested on 
an undulation, where the solid Irish banks * with 
their contiguous trenches formed natural lines of 
defence parallel to the general front. But as 
a general rule the actions of our civil wars had 
for their site tracts of heath, or rolling downs, 
or open cultivated lands such as we see to-day 
in Picardy or Westphalia. 

This has been mistakenly attributed to the 

1 In Ireland they call the whole thing, bank and hedge and 
all, the "ditch," although occasionally the trench from which 
the soil is heaped up to make the bank is known as the 
"shough." 
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tactical formations of the day, and to the fact 
that, in the time at least of Charles I. and of the 
Lord Protector, mounted troops constituted the 
most important arm. The handling of infantry 
drawn up in eight ranks of pikemen, with clumps 
of musketeers posted on the flanks, must have 
been a complicated enough process on the most 
level ground; among fenced enclosures the diffi- 
culties may well have been almost insuperable. 
One, Edward Dummer, who served against Mon- 
mouth in "ye Train of Artillerie," tells us that 
at Sedgemoor the royal camp was "fronting ye 
Moore, a Place copious and commodious for Fight- 
ing," suggesting in his quaint phraseology that 
something in the nature of an arena was a desid- 
eratum for conflict in those days. The truth 
is, however, that in the era of the Stuarts, 
England, where most of the historic fights took 
place, presented a far smaller area of ground 
cut up into fields than it does at the present 
time. Leland makes it clear in his Itinerary, 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., that the 
Midlands were then wholly unfenced. A book 
compiled in 1656 shows that although the pas- 
toral counties — Essex, Devon, Worcester, and 
Shropshire — were for the most part enclosed, the 
central tracts were still almost entirely open 
common lands. It was the Enclosure Acts of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
created the rural England of to-day. The im- 
petuous Eupert, the chivalrous Falkland, and the 
stern enthusiast and born leader of men, Cromwell, 
fought their battles on non-obstructed ground, not 
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so much in the interests of tactical convenience, 
as because the course of their campaigns led them 
thither. 

But when the combats of those stirring times 
happened to take place amongst hedgerows and 
fences, the influence which these obstacles to 
movement and to observation exert upon tactics 
was often illustrated forcibly enough. There 
seems to be little doubt that the reason why 
the King's forces quitted the field on the night 
of the first battle of Newbury was shortage of 
ammunition, resulting from the prolonged affray 
in that cramped, fence -traversed bit of ground. 
At Preston, the numerically far superior Parlia- 
mentary army, consisting of seasoned soldiers 
under Cromwell himself, was long held at bay 
by Langdale's dispirited force in some fields, shut 
off by hedgerows from the moor off which the 
Eoyalists had been hustled with ease. Incidents 
of this kind are the exception, however, rather 
than the rule, and the insignificant part played 
by enclosures during the intermittent civil strife, 
lasting from the momentous day when Charles I. 
raised his standard at Nottingham, to that chill 
October morning when the claymore at last gave 
way before the bayonet at Culloden, is probably 
more responsible for the apathy displayed by the 
British army with reference to the art of war on 
home soil than is generally realised. 
Theism It is scarcely too much to say that interest in 
ceavre* this phase of tactics was for the first time genu- 
1904. ineiy aroused in our military forces, when the 
great revival in training took place consequent 
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upon the experiences of the South African War. 
It is worthy of note, indeed, that attention was 
drawn to the subject by circumstances which were 
to some extent fortuitous. The highly enclosed 
region in the east of Essex was not selected as a 
theatre for autumn manoeuvres in 1904 so much 
in consequence of merits of its own, as because 
it lay adjacent to a long stretch of shelving beach, 
designed, one might almost say, by nature for the 
carrying out of an experimental landing in force 
by an army possessing command of the sea. 

Instituted primarily as an exercise in making 
a descent upon an enemy's shores, the Essex 
manoeuvres of 1904 proved almost as instructive 
to an army which must ever be prepared to carry 
on war under abnormal conditions, as were the 
campaign of Tirah and the prolonged contest 
against the Boers. The theatre of operations 
presented the peculiar topography of the United 
Kingdom in an exaggerated form. The enclosures 
were unwontedly small. The numerous fences 
proved to be of exceptional height and unusual 
thickness. Trees growing everywhere created 
with their luxuriant summer foliage a veritable 
pall, blotting out the landscape. The difficulties 
inseparable from warfare in a cramped, obstructed 
region made themselves felt in Constable's country 
with quite exceptional force, and illustrated most 
vividly for the benefit of the troops engaged the 
nature of the fighting that is to be expected 
should an enemy ever effect a landing on our 
coast. 

The combatants were at the outset somewhat 
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perplexed by the novel tactical conditions. Under 
such circumstances the rank and file will accept 
the situation philosophically, happy in the con- 
fidence that their kits will turn up somehow, 
trustful that some one will provide them with 
food in due season, and assuming in that happy- 
go-lucky spirit which is at once the weakness and 
the strength of the British soldier, that those set 
in authority over them are playing the game cor- 
rectly and with some deep, well-defined purpose 
in course of execution. Their superiors, on the 
other hand, are apt at such times to be a little 
critical. 

" What can cavalry do in a country like this, I 
should like to know ? " growls the leader of horse. 
" Of course we can shove along all right in the 
hunting season, but you'd break your neck at the 
first fence now, with all this nettles and stuff 
about. Sure to be rotten banks too — always 
are; but you can't even get a sight of them. 
What's that you say? Scout? My good man, 
how the deuce can you scout when you can't see 
over the hedges on either side of the road unless 
you are mounted on a giraffe ? " 

Nor is the artillery officer in a very placid 
frame of mind. " Out in South Africa," he 
observes more in sorrow than in anger, " they 
used to rub into us that our shells would not 
carry far enough. Here they dump us down in a 
country where you cannot see beyond case range. 
It is all very well for those foot-sloggers fooling 
about in the fields and pooping off their ridiculous 
hand-guns at nothing, but where do we come in ? 
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We get strung out along a corkscrew lane where 
we can't reverse without unlimbering, and if any- 
body comes near us some busybody of an umpire, 
with a de haut en has manner and ugly enough to 
stop a clock, tells us we are out # of action ! 
Manoeuvres ? I call it rot ! " 

" You never saw such a game in your life," the 
centurion of infantry declared in the course of a 
graphic description of his experiences to a select 
circle in the Naval and Military Club on the 
Saturday night after the proceedings came to a 
close. " Nobody knew where they were, or where 
they were going to, or where the other side was, 
or where anybody was, so the Colonel, treating our 
deferential expostulations with studied contumely, 
sloped off ' to jolly well see for himself/ as he put 
it, and he lost us altogether. But he found the 
enemy all right. They captured him, and, I don't 
mind saying, the old man's language made us feel 
proud of him and of the Regiment. A bishop in 
a bunker could not have been more explosive, 
more cogent, and more concise." 

Still, in spite of a tendency to find fault, 
soldiers who, almost for the first time in the 
history of the British army, found themselves 
practising the class of operations which would 
inevitably supervene were a foe to make good a 
footing in the country, realised that those few days 
in the field between Clacton-on-Sea and Colchester 
provided ample food for reflection. Generals, and 
staff, and regimental officers, each in their own 
sphere of action and of duty, discovered that troop- 
handling in this hedge-grown region, where it was 
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so difficult to grasp the situation, so hopeless to 
keep up well-regulated communion between ad- 
jacent units, so impossible to ascertain where 
exactly was the position of the opposing side, 
demanded peculiar methods and gifts of leader- 
ship, and illustrated in striking fashion what is 
sometimes called the fog of war. At the start, 
while the novelty was wearing off, some of the 
incidents no doubt seemed absurd. Cavalry at a 
discount, guns an incumbrance, infantry wander- 
ing like sheep without a shepherd, appeared to be 
the inevitable outcome of fighting on such ground. 
But before the week had come to an end, there 
were few who failed to admit to themselves that 
the problem of maintaining order and of exercis- 
ing command under these arduous conditions was 
not insoluble, and who did not agree that the 
problem was one which ought to be solved. You 
may train your soldiers as you will, and may fit 
them out with the most up-to-date weapons of 
destruction, but when it comes to actual business 
you have to accept the theatre of war as it is, and 
have to make the best of it. You cannot carry 
your Okehampton ranges, your Fox Hills, and 
your Salisbury Plain about with you, so as to 
ensure that all shall be comme il faut. 

Nowadays a portion of the annual training 
undergone by the Eegulars stationed at home is 
carried out, as a rule, in more or less enclosed 
country. Experiences so gained have been not 
unprofitable, and the tactics called for in such 
a theatre of war are no longer a subject 
of vague conjecture in the ranks of the First 
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Line. But the Yeomanry and Volunteers, — the 
Territorial Army now coming into being, — whose 
primary duty admittedly is home defence, have 
no share in this. Corps of this character go off 
by train to some great military camp for their 
annual period under arms. They carry out their 
exercises on ground totally different in form and 
feature from that on which they will in all prob- 
ability have to fight should they be put to the 
test of war. They seek for open downs, where 
training is readily superintended and where the 
simple manoeuvres of the present day execute 
themselves with encouraging facility. They shun 
hedgerow and enclosure, and take no heed of the 
obstructed, awkward ground often to be found in 
inviting vicinity to their headquarters. 

In the discussions which ever and anon take Troops in 
place over the controversial subject of invasion, Line not 
we sometimes manifest a tendency to gloat over in such 
the prospective troubles of the Continental con- 
script adrift among the fields and fences of this 
land of ours ; we reckon on his being confounded 
by ground so different from the bare monotonous 
undulations of western and north-western Europe. 
But will the forces on the defending side be so 
much better prepared ? Has the art of troop- 
leading in such terrain been adequately practised 
or closely studied by those who may some day 
have to put it in force in earnest ? Do the pawns 
know their few simple moves ? 

The Eegulars, it has been observed above, are 
now no longer wholly unskilled in manoeuvring 
over enclosed country. Peace training carried out 
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under such conditions will not by itself, however, 
ensure efficiency in actual combat. Exploding 
shells and bullets which dash up the soil, intro- 
duce conditions wholly absent at ordinary times, 
be the nature of the battlefield what it may ; and 
in no kind of country is the difference likely to be 
so striking as when the struggle has a district in- 
tersected and parcelled out into plots and spaces 
by banks, by hedges, and by sunken lanes, for its 
stage. To master the application of tactics to 
such a region it is necessary to examine its nat- 
ural and artificial features with jealous care, and 
to deduce from close observation of their details 
what effect they are likely to have upon the pro- 
gress of an actual fight. Nor is study of this 
kind without a certain fascination. In any case 
it possesses the merit that it is founded on some- 
thing that is stable. The shaded pasture, the cul- 
tivated lands, the fences with their hedgerow 
trees, are always there. Hamlet may grow into 
village, new lines of railway and communication 
may come into being, reorganisation after reorgan- 
isation of the military forces may sweep over it, 
but the general face of the land remains un- 
changed. 
object of The object of the ensuing chapters is to draw 
chapters, attention to the influence which the peculiari- 
ties of topography characteristic of the United 
Kingdom are likely to have upon military opera- 
tions in actual war, to endeavour to arouse interest 
in proper quarters with regard to a subject which 
has been somewhat neglected in the past. It is 
not a question which concerns our troops in Second 
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Line alone. Home defence will henceforward be 
the special province of the Territorial Army, but 
individually and collectively that army will in- 
evitably, and very properly, take its tone from 
the professional soldier. That being the case, it 
is desirable that the abnormal tactical methods 
called for in this country should be familiar to all 
categories of his Majesty's military forces. The 
Begulars must take the lead in these matters, and 
must show the way. In the warfare of to-day 
knowledge is indispensable, — knowledge of broad 
principles, knowlege of questions of detail, know- 
ledge of the art of applying theory to the circum- 
stances arising in the field. Without it impetuous 
valour is of small account, stubborn resolution is 
of no avail. 

And in one form of knowledge the Territorial Territorial 
Army should enjoy a decided advantage over any ought to 
hostile forces landed in this country. Much of ground, 
what is called home defence is essentially local hostile 
service. Officers and men will be campaigning on our 
within reasonable vicinity to their own places of place, 
abode. Should the case be merely one of a more 
or less predatory raid, the whole brunt of the 
conflict will in all likelihood be borne by corps 
raised in the district chosen by the enemy as his 
scene of operations. Should the case be one of 
a hostile undertaking on a more ambitious scale, 
the responsible task of, if possible, driving the 
intruders back upon their transports, or, if that 
be impossible, of at least retarding the invaders' 
advance until reinforcements can be hurried to the 
spot by railway, will fall upon regiments recruited 
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near the landing-place of the expeditionary force 
from oversea. 

We have a right to expect from local troops 
that they shall be to some extent fortified with 
local knowlege ; but they will not be so fortified 
should no steps have been taken to ensure that 
they possess it. Familiarising all ranks with their 
surroundings and with the topography of their 
district is, in fact, not the least important branch 
of the training of the Territorial Army. If this 
be neglected, opportunities are being wantonly 
thrown away, and the corps concerned are delib- 
erately sacrificing the one great advantage which 
from force of circumstances they enjoy over their 
antagonists. Foreign War Offices may institute 
secret reconnaissances within our borders, may 
compile and issue to those concerned elaborate re- 
ports of districts selected for attack, and may equip 
their troops detailed for the enterprise with the 
most unimpeachable of maps ; but few members of 
the invading force can have personal acquaintance 
with the theatre of war. That is the perquisite 
of the defending side. 

" Bead and re-read," says Napoleon, " the cam- 
paigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eug&ne, and Frederick. Model 
yourself upon them. This is the only means of 
becoming a great captain and of acquiring the 
secret of war." But to the officers of the Terri- 
torial Army of the future we say : " Bead and re- 
read the ground of the region where your corps is 
situated, if there is any likelihood of your district 
becoming the theatre of undertakings by some 
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foreign foe. Learn the whole of it by heart if 
you can ; make yourself acquainted with a portion 
of it, at least, if you cannot learn it all. Do this, 
and you may yet with your partially trained 
soldiery be able to meet hostile regulars within 
its precincts on something approaching to level 
terms." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE INFLUENCE WHICH QUESTIONS OF SEA TRANS- 
PORT ARE LIKELY TO EXERT UPON THE 
ORGANISATION OF THE ENEMY'S FORCE. 



The para- 
mount im- 
portance 
of the 
naval 
aspect 
of the 
question. 



To realise the tactical conditions arising in a war 
in the United Kingdom, the strategical aspects of 
such a campaign must be understood. If the 
strategical situation be appreciated correctly, an 
idea can be formed of the composition of the 
hostile expeditionary force. If the strategical 
conditions have been intelligently studied, the. 
districts likely to be selected by the enemy as 
scene for his operations, as also the territories 
which an invader would strive to avoid, become 
apparent. 

Any review of the problem presented to a 
foreign Power which might contemplate military 
attack upon the British Isles, draws us irresistibly 
to the water's edge. The main line of home 
defence, whether the question be looked upon as 
one of security against raids of a merely predatory 
nature or of a more determined kind, or whether 
it be admitted to include within its scope a serious 
invasion, is provided by the Eoyal Navy. To over- 
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come the tremendous obstacle set up by British 
sea-power, or to avoid it, will be by far the most 
difficult portion of the task to be accomplished by 
a foe who meditates a descent upon our shores. 
The fact is recognised so universally that no refer- 
ence would have been made to it here, but for the 
influence which the embarrassments which are in- 
separable from the task of transporting an army 
across the sea, and of landing it on the coast of 
the United Kingdom, will almost inevitably exert 
upon its organisation as a fighting force. 

In a work of this kind, a work purporting to 
deal with the handling of troops in presence of 
each other on land, any detailed discussion of the 
maritime aspects of home defence would manifestly 
be quite out of place. Nor is it proposed to ex- 
press definite opinions on the somewhat contro- 
versial subject of the numerical strength of the 
hostile army which might be planted down within 
our borders. When the issue is examined from 
the enemy's point of view, however, matters sug- 
gest themselves in connection with ship transport, 
which cannot fail to have an important bearing 
on the tactics of the subsequent land campaign 
should the expeditionary force set foot on shore 
in safety. A brief consideration of these matters 
will serve as an introduction to the topics dealt 
with in later chapters, and the most cursory in- 
vestigation of this phase of the enterprise will 
show that the hostile armament is likely to be of 
abnormal composition. 

An undertaking so hazardous as a descent upon Limits 
the shores of this country almost presupposes number of 
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enemy's something in the nature of a surprise. To collect 
ports." even a small fleet of vessels suitable for the carry- 
ing of troops, unobserved by the agents of the 
opposing side, is in the present day no mean feat 
of organisation. The greater the number of vessels 
to be assembled, the more problematical does the 
prospect of the operation escaping attention become. 
Therefore, to start with, it is reasonable to assume 
that the enemy will, simply on this account if for 
no other reason, be constrained to limit the number 
of his transports. But the restriction appears also 
to be dictated by other considerations. The need 
of rapidity in completing the embarkation has to 
be remembered ; speaking generally, the fewer the 
transports, the sooner will the troops be on board 
and will the expedition be able to put to sea. 

During those critical hours after the armada 
quits the shelter of its port of embarkation, its 
chance of eluding British ships of war, should any 
be keeping the sea in local waters, is obviously 
increased if the number of vessels composing it be 
• small. There may be more than one expeditionary 
force. There may be feints to be effected as part 
of the general plan. It may be a question of 
dashing across the perilous open waters, trusting 
to luck not to meet guardian battleships or cruisers ; 
three or four liners steaming at great speed in the 
darkness may traverse the danger-zone unchal- 
lenged, when a forest of funnels emitting smoke 
and sparks would inevitably be detected ere they 
reached our shores. Then again, when the dis- 
embarkation stage is reached, the advantage of 
limiting the number of transports is incontestable. 
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Unless it is to be assumed that our maritime 
power has vanished, or that our fleets have aban- 
doned British waters, it must be of vital importance 
to the enemy to get his troops on shore without 
delay. Tidings of an event so alarming as the 
appearance of hostile transports on our coast, would 
travel fast They would draw flotillas of torpedo 
craft and submarines like a magnet to the point of 
danger, even were there no ships of war of a more 
imposing character ready to intervene. Whether 
the landing be fixed for an open beach, or whether 
the troopships are to moor alongside a jetty in some 
harbour, it is safe to say that the fewer of them 
there are, the earlier will their helpless freight be 
oti dry land, and will the military vehicles and 

res which they carry be cleared from off their 
decks and hoisted out of their holds. 

Now, given a certain number of merchant 
steamers ; given the task of preparing them to 
carry troops, of getting the troops on board, of 
moving them across a certain stretch of open sea, 
and of discharging the troops out of them on con- 
clusion of the voyage ; given further, that the task 
has to be accomplished with the utmost attainable 
speed; — then the actual composition of the military 
force to be transported becomes of great importance. 
That this is so is at once made apparent when the 
details of the question are examined. 

Horses and vehicles offer far greater difficulties, dim* 
from every point of view in what concerns ship m-uin? 
conveyance, than per&onneL The transport of a porting " 
battery of artillery, or of a supply column, or of vehicle" 
i troop of dragoons, gives rise to inconveniences 

b 
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and anxieties which are escaped when it is a mere 
matter of moving foot -soldiers without impedi- 
menta across the sea. The conversion of a steamer 
into a military transport designed to carry nothing 
but officers and men is a perfectly simple opera- 
tion, especially so if the voyage is to be only of a 
few hours' duration. But start embarking guns or 
waggons or cavalry on the vessel, and elaborate 
preparations at once become indispensable. Those 
greyhounds of the narrow seas on which we foam 
across from Holyhead to Dublin Bay, or from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, would, as they stand, carry 
a goodly assemblage of infantrymen with their 
personal equipment; but the ordinary Channel 
packet, with its lively prancings and its fearsome 
smells, would prove singularly ill-suited for the 
conveyance of any mounted detachment, even if 
there were ample time to fit out the craft. It 
should, moreover, be noted that cavalry or artillery 
or supply columns cause inconvenience, not merely 
because of the delay arising in putting in the 
necessary fittings and of the fact that such units 
call for a special class of ship, but because they 
need a much larger tonnage proportionately than 
infantry. 

In our service it is reckoned that a horse 
artillery battery requires practically the same ton- 
nage as a whole battalion does with its regimental 
transport. The amount sufficient for a complete 
infantry brigade will not suffice to take two 
cavalry regiments. Even in the case of the bat- 
talion, one quarter of the tonnage calculated to 
be necessary is devoted to the very few horses 
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and vehicles included in the cadre, Looking at 
the question merely from the point of view of 
tonnage, it is obvious that, supposing the enemy 
to have 20,000 tons available and that he wants 
to get the largest military force possible aboard, 
he will cut every gun and horse and cart 
that he possibly can out of his expeditionary 
force. 

Nor, when legislating for mounted corps and 
transport, is time only lost in the fitting out 
and the finding of the ships. Actual embarkation 
and disembarkation of such troops takes longer 
than that of infantry, especially so if the vessels 
are not to load up or to discharge alongside 
wharves* It may be assumed that embarkation 
would take place in some harbour offering all 
reasonable facilities; but a hostile landing will 
almost certainly have to take place by means of 
boats and lighters, which would convey the expedi- 
tionary force from its steamers to some stretch 
of beach. 

Now what docs all this point to ? We find that 
owing to the strategical conditions the enemy will 
probably be obliged to limit the size of his armada. 
We find that cavalry, artillery, and supply columns 
militate against rapidity when rapidity is likely to 
be all-important, that they call for especial ships, 
and that they absorb much tonnage, Does it not 
seem to follow that guns and mounted troops t and 
transport impedimenta of all kinds, will be reduced 
to a minima m in the force detailed to make the 
attempt ? One of our divisions complete requires 
100,000 tons for a short voyage, but its three 
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infantry brigades, even with their regimental trans- 
port, take up less than a third of this total. 
Taking the whole of the complex considerations 
arising out of the maritime portion of the problem 
into account, it does seem probable that a foreign 
Power proposing a descent upon our shores will 
organise the force which is to make the attempt 
on quite special lines. It is justifiable to suggest 
that a great hostile assemblage of all arms landed 
in the United Kingdom will have fewer cannon and 
troopers and carriages than it would take into the 
field for a Continental campaign. It is permissible 
to assert that a raiding force a few thousands 
strong will consist almost entirely of infantry. 
It is safe to assume that the dinghy, which some 
say cannot escape our navy's vigilance, will dis- 
gorge neither charger nor gun upon our inviolate 
strand. 
conven- In speaking of infantry, this term must here 
cyclists for be understood to include cyclists. Bicycles can 
upon an * easily be stowed on board ship, and can readily 
shores. 5 be disembarked in boats should the landing be 
carried out by their instrumentality. In a strange 
country, foot soldiers unaccompanied by mounted 
troops would be in evil plight were there nothing 
available to take the place of the horsemen who 
under normal conditions serve as eyes and ears 
to the army. Even if the nature of the terrain 
in most parts of the United Kingdom did not 
especially favour the employment of cycle corps 
— and it will be shown in the next and later 
chapters that it does, — the conditions of sea 
transport almost dictate the liberal use of such 
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troops by an enemy contemplating a descent upon 
our coast. 

A modern army embarking in war in a civilised why 
country, unaccompanied by cavalry and artillery, c«o be 
or including only a very small contingent of these excluded, 
arms in its composition, is conceivable enough. 
But it is not so easy to picture a host launching 
out on a campaign without transport of any kind. 
The question not only of food-supplies but also of 
ammunition is involved. In a land of plenty it 
may be possible to dispense with trains of vehicles 
carrying sustenance for man and beast ; but cart- 
ridges and projectiles will assuredly not be picked 
up by the wayside. And it has to be borne in 
mind that, bounteous as may be the resources of 
the district destined for the scene of operations, 
bread and meat and groceries cannot be distrib- 
uted to the troops from collecting depots, nor can 
they be gathered in by the commissariat staff, with- 
out vehicles of some sort. Some wheeled transport 
must, in fact, be available when active land opera- 
tions begin. But it does not necessarily follow 
that this wheeled transport accompanies the 
expeditionary force from its port of embarkation. 
The more populous districts of the United King- 
dom can produce quantities of waggons and carts 
for the enemy's service, if highly mobile troops 
land early and act with promptitude and resolu- 
tion. For work such as this cyclists are better 
than the best of cavalry, they can be much more 
quickly disembarked, and they can travel farther 
and faster when ashore. 

What influence, then, are questions of sea I 
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transport likely to exert upon the organisation of 
the enemy's force ? In the foregoing paragraphs 
an attempt has been made to furnish a reply. 
Leaving other aspects of the strategical problem 
out of consideration, and investigating it merely 
from the point of view of the embarkation and 
disembarkation of the expedition and of its con- 
veyance by ship, the indications are plain and 
unmistakable. The hostile array will be weak 
in artillery, its transport of all kinds will be 
reduced to a minimum, and its mobile troops will 
comprise numbers of cyclists, replacing cavalry 
and mounted rifles to a certain extent or possibly 
excluding them altogether. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE ENCLOSED CHARACTER 
OF THE COUNTRY IS LIKELY TO EXERT OVER 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENEMY'S FORCE. 

To say that military operations are always under- The nature 
taken with some definite object in view, sounds enemy'f 
painfully like a platitude. But in considering the 
strategical aspects of a military attack upon the 
United Kingdom from the enemy's point of view, 
it behoves us to bear in mind that all portions 
of the country are not alike, and that only certain 
districts offer to a hostile foreign Power induce- 
ments sufficient to lead to such an enterprise 
being undertaken. The invader will aim at some 
centre of population and of wealth lying not too 
far from the sea, or he will strive to wrest from 
us one of those renowned seaports where the 
mercantile marine which forms the greatest of 
British national assets is wont to assemble, or he 
will direct his energies against one of those naval 
stations in which the combatant sea-power of the 
Empire is more or less wrapped up. There is no 
lack of objectives fulfilling these conditions. But 
it so happens that they are almost without ex- 
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ception situated in regions where the terrain is 

enclosed. 
such This fact is one of great importance. The influ- 

mostiy ence which it would exert on the tactical develop- 

sltuated , 

in enclosed ments of a campaign in this country can indeed 
hardly be exaggerated. It leads us to the con- 
clusion that warfare within the realm will almost 
inevitably be carried out in a theatre intersected 
with the hedgerows which we miss so much on 
our journeyings in foreign lands. It precludes all 
likelihood of the operations taking place in the 
pine and heather country which we identify with 
Aldershot, or on the open rolling plains which 
predominate in Wiltshire and in the Thames 
valley just beyond the Pangbourne Gorge, or on 
the bleak moorlands in the land of the Tykes, 
or over the hills and far away beyond Strathearn, 
or among the bogs and bohereens which are 
typical of so wide an area in John Bull's other 
island. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
unless the invaders arrive in great force and 
contemplate the occupation of vast stretches of 
country, the scene of conflict is almost certain to 
be confined to districts adjoining the coast. 

In a work of this kind it would obviously be 
inexpedient to indicate objectives which an enemy 
might choose, or to draw attention to regions 
especially likely to be attacked. These are days 
of travel, of excursion-tickets, and of facilities for 
spending the week-end away from home. The 
geography of the country and its general appear- 
ance are daily becoming better known to the 
people at large, thanks to practical acquaintance 
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gained on holiday trips and on journeys under- 
taken in discharge of duty. Officers, no less of 
the Territorial Army than of the Kegulars, are 
competent to think the thing out for themselves. 
They will find that the localities which an enemy 
would naturally select as goal are, almost without 
exception, surrounded by ground intersected in all 
directions by fences, and differing widely in char- 
acter from the kind of country on which the 
European campaigns of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century were fought out. It is not 
proposed in this chapter to examine closely the 
effect which the enclosed character of the country 
must have upon tactics — that would anticipate 
what has to be dealt with in detail later on ; but 
it will be convenient to briefly indicate the limit- 
ations which this kind of terrain imposes upon 
certain arms. 

The hedges and banks which separate field from Fences 
field in these islands, and which fringe the high- the action 

, . , . 1 ~ . of mounted 

ways and byways, obviously oner most serious troop*, 
obstacles to the manoeuvring of horse. They 
render shock tactics a virtual impossibility in 
many shires. They compel the dismounted trooper 
to move a long way away from his charger — 
always a dangerous proceeding if the partners 
get too far separated. The extent to which this 
is the case will, of course, vary in different 
counties and even in adjacent parishes; but, 
speaking generally, it may be laid down as a 
broad principle that, away from moorland, from 
downs, and from unenclosed areas, mounted troops 
in the saddle are practically confined to the roads. 
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Nor does this constraint to the liberty of action 
of the mounted arm affect it only when the actual 
combat is in progress. Scouting and reconnais- 
sance present exceptional difficulties to horsemen 
in close country. The view is restricted. The 
fences are in the way. Every angle of the road 
lends itself to the establishment of a hostile am- 
buscade. Patrols may at any moment encounter 
musketry at short range, when their chargers offer 
a large and conspicuous target for hostile marks- 
manship to display itself. So much indeed is 
this the case, that the cyclist is, beyond question, 
far better suited for reconnaissance duties in such 
terrain than the cavalry soldier. 

An enemy mustering an expeditionary force 
for a descent by sea upon the United Kingdom 
would, in view of its topographical peculiarities, 
be more than justified in putting the contingent 
of mounted troops at a far lower figure, relatively 
to the infantry strength, than would be permis- 
sible in organising an army for a normal campaign. 
Were it not for the fact that stretches of fairly 
open ground are in only few districts of our 
country wholly absent, our antagonists might 
well consider whether this arm of the service 
should not be dispensed with altogether, were 
efficient cyclists' corps available to act as substi- 
tutes. In the case of a raid on a comparatively 
small scale, or of the theatre of operations being 
very highly enclosed, units of horse could almost 
certainly be excluded from the force. 
Enclosed It is the same as regards artillery. The value 
onfavonr- of guns is liable to be much discounted by the 
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conditions prevailing in our intersected country, able to 
lo the enclosed portions of these islands much of * cry ' 
the landscape is continually being blotted out, as 
it were, by the trees rising out of the hedgerows, 
by the hedgerows themselves, by spinneys and 
game - preserves, and by the foliage generally 
growing up round farms and homesteads. More- 
over, although this does not create nearly as 
grave an impediment to the effective employment 
of this arm as the obstruction to view, the fences 
are liable to seriously hamper the movement of 
guns. Furthermore, in a land where the roads 
are hedged on both sides, batteries will be con- 
tinually in column of route on the communications 
when they are not actually in action, and their 
presence will hinder the movements of the infantry, 
which is by far the most important branch of the 
service. 

The extent to which the character of the 
ground interferes w T ith the use of artillery de- 
pends, as in the case of mounted troops, upon 
the amount and nature of its enclosure, upon the 
number of hedgerow trees, upon the height of 
the fences, and upon the quantity of woodland 
and plantations. It also, it should he added, 
depends in some measure upon the season of the 
year, — in summer time the view is much more 
impeded by leafage than is the case in the winter 
months or in early spring. But there can be no 
question that there are many localities in all 
three kingdoms where guns would be of little 
service even when boughs and twigs are at their 
nakedest, and where they would be virtually use* 
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less from the beginning of June till late October. 
There are no doubt areas of enclosed country where, 
owing to trees being few and to hedges being 
trimmed and cut down low, batteries could be 
worked as effectively as on the most open ground. 
But, upon the whole, the topographical features 
are unfavourable to a free employment of artillery, 
and the number of pieces attached to a force of 
all arms can in consequence be restricted. 
import- The United Kingdom is traversed by numbers 

technical of railways, of roads, and of lines of telegraph. 
in the In England there are, moreover, many extensive 
Kingdom, canal systems. The country is, furthermore, well 
watered, being intersected by countless water- 
courses and brooks, and by many streams of 
larger volume. It results from this, that although 
communications are plentiful, they are carried 
over frequent culverts, and at intervals cross 
numerous more important viaducts, all of which 
lend themselves to ready destruction in time of 
war. In operations in such a country the engineer 
obviously has an important part to play. The 
demolition or preservation, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, of bridges, of railway 
signal-boxes, of telegraph stations, and so forth, 
will inevitably take a prominent place in the 
projects of opposing commanders, and it may 
therefore be assumed that an expeditionary force 
landed on our shores would include a relatively 
large proportion of pioneers and technical 
troops. 
The en- It was explained in the last chapter that, 

character owing to conditions arising at sea and to ques- 
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tions connected with embarkation and disembark- of the 
ation, a hostile Power undertaking the invasion influence* 
of the United Kingdom would practically be com- position 
peeled to reduce mounted troops to a minimum, enemy's 
substituting cyclists for them or for a portion of the same 
them, and would also almost necessarily be obliged asqnes- 
to restrict the number of guns accompanying its sea trans- 
expeditionary force. In this chapter it has been 
shown that the topographical peculiarities of the 
theatre of war fully justify a diminution of these 
two arms. Earely is it the case in questions 
connected with the art of war, that the factors 
governing a particular case point so unmistak- 
ably to the one conclusion. The departure from 
ordinary practice and from the dictates of well- 
established precedent in the matter of the pro- 
portion of horsemen and of artillery to infantry, 
which is rendered imperative by maritime con- 
ditions, is, as it turns out, fully warranted by the 
nature of the country which would be the scene 
of operations. The cyclists, moreover, who can be 
so easily put on board ship and so easily landed, 
who require no special fittings on transports, and 
who take up little more tonnage that foot-soldiers, 
find themselves on ground which seems designed 
to afford the utmost scope for their effective action. 
These are points to be remembered in studying the 
tactics of home defence. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE GENERAL EFFECT WHICH THE STRATEGICAL 
SITUATION IS LIKELY TO HAVE UPON THE 
PLANS OF THE ENEMY AND UPON THE TACTICS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The con- In the second and third chapters it has been 
the second shown that the difficulties presented to an enemy 
chapters, in transferring an army from the Continent to 
this country, and the peculiar topographical 
features of regions likely to be chosen for the 
theatre of war, both tend to influence the con- 
stitution of the expeditionary force in the same 
direction. 

Mounted troops and artillery are difficult to 
convey by ships when tonnage is limited and 
rapidity is essential : the enclosed nature of the 
terrain in the United Kingdom reduces the im- 
portance of these two great auxiliary arms. 
Cyclists are easily moved by sea: they can, if 
the scene of action is to be laid in a region 
typical of our rural districts, to a great extent 
take the place of horsemen. Engineers and 
pioneers present no especial difficulties as regards 
movement afloat : their presence with an army is 
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imperative in a land so rich in communication a of 
all kinds as are the cultivated districts and the 
niimuifacturing localities within the realm. Every- 
thing points to an invader being satisfied to take 
the field with a very small proportion of cavalry 
and guns, but leads to the conclusion that the 
expeditionary force will include a liberal con- 
tingent of cyclists, and that it will have a strong 
leavening of technical troops. In the second 
chapter, moreover, it was shown that a body of 
troops making a descent upon our shores would 
probably land with a minimum of transport, and 
that its chief would probably be disposed to de- 
pend upon seizing local vehicles and draught 
animals so as to make good the deficiency. It 
was also pointed out that special efforts would in 
all likelihood have to be made by the enemy to 
seeure provisions on the spot, so as to meet the 
wants of the army consequent on lack of regularly 
organised supply columns, 

Now, if these premises and assumptions are The enemy 
correct, some of the leading features of the obiytry 

* iiii » • ii t(> restrict 

enemy's probable plan of campaign can be de- ope ratio ha 
doced. In the first place, the attacking side country, 
will endeavour to confine operations to enclosed 
country, — on the Sussex Downs or the Curragh of 
Kildare a military force weak iu mounted men 
and guns would obviously be at an unfair disad- 
vantage when confronted by British troops com- 
prising all arms in their usual proportions. But 
ground intersected with fences and hedgerows has 
also other attractions for the invader. Supplies 
are almost necessarily more plentiful in close than 
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The enemy 
will try to 
push out 
a screen 
of mobile 
troops at 
once on 
reaching 
the coast. 



they are in open districts ; as the former, more- 
over, will as a rule be the more thickly populated, 
they offer the better prospects of securing trans- 
port for the expeditionary force. Thus- we are 
driven to the conclusion that the enemy, who, it 
should be remembered, possesses the initiative, 
will have strong inducements to make that very 
kind of ground which is most typical of our 
country, the scene of conflict. That in itself 
shows how important it is that the influence of 
its characteristic features upon tactics should be 
studied. 

But a correct conception of the strategical 
situation enables us also to form an idea of 
the enemy's opening movements. In view of 
the paramount need of collecting vehicles and 
of securing sustenance for his men, the hostile 
commander will, as has been pointed out earlier, 
probably put a strong contingent of cyclists ashore 
before anything else. These, it may be assumed, 
will spread out fan wise from the landing-place, 
parties of them hurrying along each divergent road. 
Some parties will be set the task of forming a 
line of posts which will act at once as a screen 
and as a protection for the remainder, and which 
those in control will try to push out as far as 
possible from the starting-point, so as to fence off, 
as it were, as extensive a tract of country as 
possible. Others will swoop down upon towns 
and villages and farms within the enclosure, with 
a view to securing the food and carts and animals 
which they contain. Others will endeavour to 
intercept rolling stock on the railways. Others 
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again will have special duties to perform in con- 
nection with the demolition or restoration of 
viaducts, with securing telegraph stations, post 
offices, and so on. The cyclist detachments would, 
it may safely be assumed, include an adequate 
proportion of engineers skilled in railway and 
telegraph work as well as in the less technical 
duties of the pioneer, and it would comprise a 
quota of commissariat and transport experts. 
Success or failure of the enterprise as a whole 
may hinge upon the outcome of these preliminary 
operations, 

It is hardly necessary to observe that, if the Heavy 
drama opens in this fashion, the troops told on »ibinti« 
for local defence will have a heavy burden of <■« "he spot 

who flr** 

responsibility placed on their shoulders. Upon charged 
them it will depend whether the enemy is to defence, 
make good a footing in the country unopposed 
or not. It rests with them to impose a limit at 
a very early stage upon the extent of the territory 
which the hostile mobile detachments are trying 
to make good, at a time when the bulk of the in- 
vading force is not yet in a position to act If 
the local defence forces can manage to check the 
movements of the enemy's advanced screen, even 
if they only succeed arresting it for a few hours, 
they may have done yeoman service and have 
deserved well of their country: they may have 
gained for owners of horses and vehicles just the 
breathing-space they require to remove their trans- 
port, they may have afforded the railway author- 
ities the respite necessary to get their locomotives, 
at least, to a place of safety. To clear scattered 

c 
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farms and hamlets of supplies is not the work of 
a moment, a district cannot be swept bare of its 
resources in a few hours without elaborate organ- 
isation, it may be impossible to withdraw all the 
stores of provisions spread over the region adjacent 
to the enemy's landing-place ; but if a force suffi- 
cient to hold it can on the first alarm be thrown 
into some country town where the invaders would 
reap a rich harvest, a great point may have been 
gained, and the enemy's plan of campaign may 
have been thrown out of gear almost before it has 
been set in motion. For work of this nature, 
local cycle corps would form the best asset of the 
defending side. Cyclists can indeed lay claim to 
a strategical importance in home defence which 
has scarcely been sufficiently recognised. 
Defenders* Another interesting question arises out of the 
fight on ° peculiar conditions under which it appears likely 
ground, that the enemy will be conducting his operations, 
a question which is a strategical as much as it is 
a tactical one. If the hostile expeditionary force 
is, owing to its composition, to have strong induce- 
ments for keeping clear of open ground, our side 
will have equally strong inducements for drawing 
or for driving the foe out of enclosed country into 
tracts devoid of fences and of trees. The game of 
the invaders is to fight among hedgerows, where 
infantry and cyclists can do the work with little 
aid from guns and mounted men ; the game of the 
defenders is to bring their antagonists to book on 
unfenced ground, where their own artillery and 
cavalry can act with far-reaching effect. This 
question affects both the general plan of cam- 
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paign and also the tactical handling of all ranks 

on the battlefield, 
A word will not be out of place at this stage The winter 

with regard to the general effect of the seasons mostun- 

upon the problem of a hostile descent on our to the 
shores. The time of the year is always of im- 
portance in conducting military operations ; but in 
few cases likely to arise in war would so much de- 
pend upon it, as in that of an enemy contemplat- 
ing the despatch of an expeditionary force against 
the United Kingdom. 

During the winter months the difficulties in 
the way of the enterprise in its earlier stages 
are at their greatest The perils of the sea 
are then at their worst. Thick weather may 
upset the most accurate calculations and may 
ruin the most brilliant plan. A storm may be 
raging when the armada heaves to off the in- 
tended landing-place. The long-drawn-out hours 
of darkness are sure to interfere with the process 
of disembarkation. But this is not all The ob- 
jections from the enemy's point of view to operat- 
ing at this time of the year are not confined to 
what may be called the maritime phases of the 
undertaking. The shortness of the days is likely 
to be highly prejudicial to the prospects of the 
attacking side after this has reached dry land, 
because the few hours available are insufficient for 
rapid sustained movements, and in consequence 
the defenders gain what they above all things 
stand in need of— time. When the sun swings 
low and apologetic in the southern sky, there is 
not sufficient daylight to execute those mobile 
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combinations of war, in virtue of which highly 
trained troops working on a definite and well- 
considered plan might overrun great stretches of 
country ere those opposed to them were alive to 
what was going on. 

In the next chapter the effect of the seasons 
upon the landscape will be treated of in some 
detail. The general result of their alternations 
are, however, known to us all. With the fall of 
the leaf a great deal of that obstruction to view 
which hampers the employment of guns in this 
country in the summer time disappears. More- 
over, fences which from May to November will con- 
fine mounted troops to the roads, cease to be such 
serious impediments to cross-country movement in 
late autumn. Apply this to the case of a hostile 
expeditionary force designed to operate in the 
United Kingdom, and we see that there would 
not be the same justification for limiting its 
artillery and mounted troops in the cold season 
that there would be when trees and hedges are in 
foliage. In other words, the difficulties insepar- 
able from the process of moving the army across 
the sea in winter time and of setting it on shore, 
are likely to be aggravated by the necessity of 
including in the army a considerable contingent 
of the very troops which are the most inconvenient 
to deal with in transports. 

General It is not proposed to discuss the strategical 

the book, aspect of a possible conflict in this country 

further. We now come to the subject proper 

with which this volume deals, and to which 
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what has preceded is merely intended to act 
as introduction. 

There is no lack of valuable literature dealing 
with tactics available for the use of our military 
forces. The principles inculcated in those por- 
tions of the admirable series of "Training" 
manuals issued during the last few years by the 
General Staff at Headquarters, which deal with 
the employment of troops in the field, form an 
almost ideal basis from which to launch out into 
further study. Differences of opinion, of course, 
exist on points of detail; but there is general 
agreement among soldiers as to the broad rules 
which govern the handling of the three arms when 
armies are in contact. The following chapters 
therefore merely treat of the application of well- 
known principles and doctrines to conditions 
which present much that is out of the common, 
and it is assumed in them that the art of troop- 
leading under normal circumstances is understood. 
Their object indeed is rather to suggest topics 
which appear to be worthy of consideration and of 
study, than to prescribe methods of conduct under 
the conditions with which they deal; although this 
general plan may be somewhat departed from in 
connection with certain subjects — notably that of 
the functions and mode of action of cyclists. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ON THE STUDY OF GROUND AND OF TOPOGRAPHICAL 
FEATURES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The in- The study of ground from the point of view of the 
of the soldier may not at first sight appear to open up a 
field for investigations of an especially edifying 
nature or of absorbing interest. Obviously, how- 
ever, it possesses what most will agree is one 
decided merit. It necessarily has to be carried 
out under conditions which offer considerable at- 
tractions to the man of active habits, for it means 
work out in the open air, and, moreover, if the 
inquiry is to take place in this fair land of ours, it 
promises occupation amid scenes of infinite variety. 
The tactical potentialities of field and hedgerow, 
of coppice and of sunken lane, are never fully 
realised unless these familiar features of our 
British landscape artf examined on the spot. 

Most of us feel an undefined sympathy with 
nature; we hardly, perhaps, know that it is so 
ourselves. Almost involuntarily we note the 
vista of hills and sylvan greenery melting away 
into the distance, the fragrance of the meadow 
refreshed by some passing shower, the lark soar- 
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ing tremulous in the sunlight, and the golden 
flame of the gorse. But the inner meaning of 
these things it is not given to the uninitiated to 
understand. The beetle is a beetle to most of us, 
and the stone a stone. The outcrop of crumpled 
strata peering out through the grass of the hill- 
side opens up no records of remote ages like a 
book before our eyes. The pericarp of the wild 
flower unfolds to us none of the mysteries and 
workings of the vegetable world. We can but 
envy the naturalist and the man of science as 
they observe objects of inexhaustible interest to 
them, at almost every step which they take 
by the wayside. We can hut deplore our lack 
of that knowledge, thanks to which the savant 
will instinctively, and at each moment of the 
day, interpret auguries which to us have little 
meaning. 

But is there nothing in what the soldier sees 
on every hand as he rests on the stile, or follows 
the crumbling furrow down the field, or hurries 
along the King's highway in his motor-car, leaving 
a broad streak of dust and curses in his wake, to 
invite his attention ? Are there no deductions to 
be drawn from the transformations which take 
place on the country-side as the seasons merge 
one into another 7 Has the colouring of stubble 
and plough and water-meadow no tactical import- 
ance? Are the banks which keep the fields apart 
&U alike in form ? Are the hedges all of uniform 
height^ and are the shrubs to be found in them all 
the same in nature or even in appearance ? Come, 
stroll along this road with me, and we will to- 
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gether survey the ground bordering it on its 
right-hand side. It is the month of March, and 
so, as the trees are bare of leaf and the view is 
little obstructed, we can indulge in our reconnais- 
sance without trudging across adhesive soil, or 
forcing our way through fences pearled with the 
moisture of early spring: — 

The enemy, you understand, is on somewhere 
ahead, posted on that gently rising ground we see 
in front of us — so at least our patrols and the 
anxious-looking rustics say. Note that where we 
are just now, the ground falls forward with a per- 
ceptible inclination, — it is in fact tilted up, as 
it were, for the opposing force to see : rather an 
important matter this, for it so happens that here, 
just where we open our investigations, two huge 
fields stretch out, each of perhaps a score of acres 
in expanse. They are separated by a stiff, black 
post and rails (l), 1 and together they constitute 
an area of decidedly more open terrain than is 
common in these parts. The first of the two fields 
is meadow-land, the next is permanent pasture. 
Type* of Now a post and rails affords no cover against 

5K!" fire, nor does it provide a screen which will hide 
and rails, troops from view, nor can it be called an obstacle 
worth mentioning to infantry in motion. Perhaps 
it would be as well, then, to push on at once 
in search of fences presenting more interesting 
features from the tactical point of view — line 
upon line of hedgerows ribs the landscape between 

1 These figures refer to the sketches facing page 48, and serve 
to distinguish different fences when referred to farther on. 
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us and the slight elevation where the imaginary 
hostile host is in position. But, just one 
moment : — 

Up on that ridge, maybe two miles away, by the 
ancient church which rears its ivied tower above 
the yew trees, there is a battery concealed. More- 
over, there is a gunner-man at h&nd and on the 
watch, conning the ground behind us for the troops 
who are feeling their way forward in anticipation 
of the coming fight; they have not detected him 
nor yet his guns, these troops; but we have, you 
and I. We are in the very nick of time, it seems — 
for who are these, one man creeping forward warily 
along the hedge two fin-longs off at the far side of 
the first big field, another treading softly down 
the road behind us, two more, some way apart, 
marching boldly right across the open towards the 
post and rails ? These must be the infantry scouts, 
and those two in the middle do not seem to know 
their job. It will be worth while to pause a 
moment on our way, and to watch how these 
harbingers of battle are going to fare. Nor have 
we long to wait, for of a sudden — it gives one a 
start the first time one hears it close at hand — 
there is a strident, whirring sound, swallowed up 
in a heavy thud, and then another, as two shells 
bursting on impact throw up the turf, one well 
beyond the post and rails, the other two hundred 
yards or more short of them. What, again ? Two 
more explosions succeed the others quickly, one 
very near one infantry scout out in the field, the 
other some little distance short of the timber fence. 
That gunner-man is lavish with his ammunition ! 
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Even had he the range, and were he firing time 
instead of percussion shrapnel, it is a four-point- 
seven to a pompom that he would not hit either 
of those scouts, who, excusably startled for the 
moment, are now scrambling over the fence into 
the pasture field. There will be empty limbers 
up by the yew trees before the fight has fairly 
started, if our friend continues in this spendthrift 
mood. 

But here comes the firing line, stepping out 
jauntily and in well-extended order across the first 
big field. They have seen those shells, the men, 
and do not, to tell the truth, think much of them ; 
so they move forward confidently and full of spirit 
towards the post and rails, keeping their dressing 
too as though the adjutant was barking at them 
from the flank — a gallant sight. Now, if the 
battery on the hill were to get the range of this 
line, and were to give it a taste of genuine rapid 
fire, we should see something ; but that gunner- 
man appears to have gone to sleep, and all seems 
still and lifeless up by the yew trees. The infantry 
have almost got across the great meadow, and they 
will be over the post and rails directly. Once 
through the pasture field, the country looks much 
more enclosed and favourable; they should find 

ample cover soon, and The air is rent by a 

hurricane of crashes. Shrapnel upon shrapnel 
bursts ten to twenty feet above the pasture and 
a hundred yards or so short of the post and rails, 
spattering the sward with a perfect storm of 
bullets. The line of infantry is shivered and torn 
asunder by the shock. We hear the officer in 
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charge shout something in a choking voice as he 
staggers to the fence, makes a plucky attempt to 
climb over, and collapses with a groan. A few, 
answering gamely to the call of a young un wounded 
corporal, have dashed to the front over the obstacle, 
and are already rushing madly forward to reach 
the cover of the hedgerow which they see ahead 
of them. Many are down and motionless. Some, 
evidently hit, are trying to crawl away. One or 
two weaker vessels, scared but fleet of foot, are 
making towards us breathlessly to seek the friendly 
shelter of the road. That gunner-man has not 
been quite so stupid after alL He has seen what 
was coming, has got the range of the post and rails 
by those first four shots, has waited calmly for his 
chance to come, has let go for all his guns were 
worth at the psychological moment, and — inci- 
dentally — has shown us how " the timber that we 
rap " is not without its tactical significance. 

The next fence (2) is a simple and familiar The simple 
one. Beyond it there is another field of per- hedge, 
manent pasture, but of no great size. The fence 
is merely a whitethorn hedge, without either bank 
or ditch, some five feet high, well grown and evi- 
dently carefully tended, for there are no gaps in 
it ; the shrubs which form it grow close together, 
and even at this time of the year the upper part 
of it is difficult to see through. It is just such a 
fence as one sees bordering most railway lines, 
and, as is usual in the case of a simple hedge, 
there are no trees growing at intervals along it. 
Now, here we have a topographical feature which, 
although it might advantageously have been a 
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foot or two higher, offers by no means bad cover 
from view, and which can be conveniently fired 
through by troops lying down and thrusting 
their rifles between the stems. On the other 
hand, however, it affords no protection against 
the enemy's fire— even a dropping shrapnel bullet 
will not find that delicate twigs have appreciable 
stopping power. This fence, in fact, illustrates 
what amounts to a very important feature from 
the military point of view in the hedgerows of 
this country. It enables one to appreciate the 
difference which exists between the hedge by 
itself, and the combination of the hedge with 
the bank of earth and with the grip gener- 
ally found on one or other side of the bank. 
Shrubbery and foliage may make a curtain, but 
they do not interpose a shield to intercept fire, as 
a mound of earth does. That gorgeous folding- 
screen from far Cathay which adorns Belinda's 
boudoir is worth a dozen of your ant-heaps of 
the veldt for hiding behind, — but if bullets are 
buzzing, give me the ant-heap. We saw the 
corporal and his band rush forward to seek the 
shelter of this hedge, but how will it be with his 
party if the battery which proved so deadly at the 
post and rails gets the range of this fresh line of 
brown across the pastures ? 
Examples There is a field of plough beyond the next 
and ditch obstacle (3) that we come abreast of, which is one 
tacom-* e of a kind likely to prove a perfect godsend to 
infantry advancing in the face of biting fire. 
There is a bank on which a straggling, neglected- 
looking hedge is growing, and the ditch is " to " 
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you. Moreover, the general level of the field of 
plough on the far side is slightly higher than the 
ground in front — as a matter of fact, when one 
looks back at the fence from beyond there appears 
to be no bank at all; it is one of these places 
where, if one was coming at it mounted on a big- 
jumped horse in the opposite direction to that in 
which we are going, it would be as well to be 
sitting back in the saddle, for there is a decided 
drop. An infantry firing line which arrives at 
this spot finds a ready made entrenchment sur- 
mounted by a useful screen, there is protection 
against fire, and there is also fair cover from view. 
Quite a crowd of riflemen could be accommodated 
crouching in the ditch and sheltered by the bank ; 
and as the hedge is irregular and shows numer- 
ous gaps, they could use their firearms to good 
purpose. 

The ground is almost level now, and hedgerow 
trees grow freely in the fences on ahead of us. 
The consequence is that the undulation where we 
have supposed the enemy to be is to some extent 
concealed ; indeed the old church has hidden itself 
behind a clump of trees surrounding a farmhouse 
girt with generous outbuildings two or three fields 
distant from where we are. Troops advancing to 
the attack who have got as far as this will no 
longer be a target for artillery on the high 
ground: hostile infantry ensconced among the 
hedgerows nearer at hand have become the danger 
to be feared. 

Pursuing our way along the road, we find that 
the next fence (4), beyond which there is again a 
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field of plough, is in many respects the last one 
reversed. The grip is "from" you, there is a 
drop away from you, and, looking at it from the 
near side, there scarcely seems to be any bank at 
all. There are, however, in this case few gaps in 
the hedge, which, moreover, is not of thorn, but of 
hornbeam or elder, or possibly beech — it takes an 
expert to distinguish them one from the other 
when the leaves are off. In the early spring 
shrubs of this nature make but an ineffective 
screen, and troops firing through the hedge would 
get little protection from the bank. Here it in 
fact becomes a question whether the proper posi- 
tion to take up, is not the ditch lying beyond the 
bank and the hedge; this would at least afford 
fair cover against fire. The drawback to passing 
through the hedge and getting into the ditch, is 
that the men are certain to be seen doing it ; but 
the hedge makes so ineffective a screen that they 
will probably be seen in any case. 

No. 5 is similar to 4, in that the ditch, such 
as it is, is on the far side, that the bank affords 
practically no cover, and that there is a drop 
towards the front. But the thorn hedge is low 
and very straggling, so much so that two strands 
of barbed wire have been run through it, lest the 
sheep from the pasture field beyond should stray 
over the fence. Very little concealment from 
view is here afforded by the few bunches of white- 
thorn scattered along the bank, and as this gives 
no protection, the obvious place for troops would 
again seem to be the ditch beyond. But the field 
on the far side is pasture ; it moreover is clearly 
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old permanent pasture, and it turns out that, in- 
stead of a clean-cut, well-defined grip, the ditch is 
merely a depression offering most inadequate cover 
to a firing-line. What is the reason for this virtual 
obliteration of an excavation sufficient to have pro- 
vided the soil to construct a fairly solid bank with, 
long years ago ? The reason is to be found in 
that ancient permanent pasture. For years — nay, 
for generations probably — horses and cattle and 
sheep have sojourned in that green enclosure. 
They have sought and found shelter in the ditch 
under the lea of the fence from winter storms and 
chilling rain. They have skirted the confines of 
the spacious paddock in which they have found 
themselves penned up, striving to get out after 
the manner of their kind. Gradually, in the 
course of recurrent seasons, they have trodden 
away the ground on the inner side of what in its 
day was no doubt a well-marked trench, and time's- 
mellowing hand, which loves to smooth away sharp 
edges, has lent its aid to rob the soldier who has 
crawled across the plough in safety of the cover 
which he hoped to find. An admirable fence this,. 
in the tactical sense, were one facing the other 
way ; as we are going, however, it is worse than 
useless, for not only does it provide no protection, 
but it also gives the enemy a conspicuous line to- 
fire at 

Next we come to a fence (6) which is not a 
continuous one, and which indeed is little better 
than the remains of a fence. There is again per- 
manent pasture beyond it, and the stock grazing 
on either side wanders backwards and forwards. 
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over it at will. Originally evidently a solid bank 
with a ditch on the near side and crowned by a 
hedge, the whole has degenerated into a mere 
succession of long low mounds, with a tuft of 
whitethorn still growing here and there, and two 
or three stunted trees standing like sentinels to 
mark the line. There is, of course, little conceal- 
ment here ; but the bank in places makes capital 
positions for a firing-line once the troops have 
reached it. 

The far side of the pasture marks the sole 
of the gentle depression which we have been 
gradually descending into from where we started. 
Beyond, the ground rises gradually into what we 
are taking to be the enemy's position. The fence 
(7) we now come to, consists of a deep steep-sided 
ditch with water trickling along the bottom, and 
of a three-foot bank beyond, surmounted by a low 
post and rails; its position is made particularly 
conspicuous by its numerous pollarded hedgerow 
trees ; on the other side of it there is a field of 
plough. This is a case of a fence which makes 
but an indifferent screen for troops advancing up 
to it, but which provides excellent cover for them 
when they reach it ; the trees no doubt help to 
some extent to hide the ground which would be 
traversed by a firing-line, from an enemy at a 
higher level, but they would not shut out ad- 
vancing troops from the view of hostile marksmen 
close at hand who can see below their branches. 
Is there, however, no other way of reaching the 
shelter of so promising a bank than advancing 
straight towards it ? Cannot infantry work along 
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to it somehow from a flank without being seen ? 
Why, the bank and ditch together make a regular 
covered way ; they provide a line along which de- 
tachments can file completely out of sight and 
perfectly secure from fire ! 

On the far side of the field of plough we come 
to what is evidently a new feature in the land- 
scape. The fence (8) is a recently constructed 
one, to judge from its general appearance. There 
is a solid, well-defined bank from three to four 
feet high, the ditch being " from " you ; and the 
hedge on the top of the bank, as yet only a foot 
or so high, is apparently of thorn, each separate 
shrublet being still quite distinct. On the far side 
of this fence there is again a field of plough ex- 
tending to a post and rails which shut it off from 
a cross-road forking to the right out of the one 
that we are on. No. 8 will of course make an 
excellent firing position ; but the modest little 
hedge is at present in its leafless state perfectly 
useless as a screen, and it will probably be little 
better in the month of June. The difficulty with 
a fence like this is to get to it ; once there one 
can manage well enough. 

We will not continue our reconnaissance farther The effect 
in the hope of meeting with other types of fences on fences, 
on ahead — a little of this sort of thing on paper 
goes rather a long way. Instead, let us assume 
five months to have passed, that it is late in 
August, and that we are back again where we 
started from, alongside the black post and rails 
which separate the two great fields of grass. The 
harvest is all safely gathered in, and where there 

D 
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was plough in March there will be stubble now, 
with perhaps an occasional field of herbage crop 
or roots. The trees and hedges are in thickest 
foliage, and as the weather is warm and dry we 
can this time strike out a line across country 
parallel to the road, so as to examine the fences 
closely now that they have their summer coats on. 

The season has made no change in the tactical 
aspect of the post and rails ; but might not the 
marked contrast between the colour of the fields 
on either side of it give the battery by the church 
almost as good a line to range on, supposing the 
timber were suddenly to disappear ? " But," you 
object, " the fields were both grass in March, and 
presumably they remain grass in August." Cer- 
tainly. The first field when we saw it last, how- 
ever, was meadow-land, the other was permanent 
pasture. The meadow-land grew hay, which was 
cut six weeks ago, and it has now assumed a shade 
of rich green colour almost like what one sees on 
a new billiard-table. The pasture, on the other 
hand, is still pasture ; its grass and weeds have 
seeded, the cattle have passed the seed-stalks by, 
and the field has assumed a tint like buff, with 
verdant patches here and there. In later para- 
graphs the effect of the colour of the soil, and of 
what grows on it, in helping to conceal troops 
from view, will be dealt with ; but this difference 
in hue between meadow-land and pasture in the 
fall of the year is worth noting as we pass. 

From the tactical point of view, fence No. 2 
shows no great change under its summer con- 
ditions. (Sections of the various hedgerows, de- 
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scribed in detail as they would appear in August, 
are given on the plate facing p. 54). It no 
doubt affords a better screen than it did; the 
lower part of the hedge can still be fired through, 
although the troops might now have to use 
their clasp-knives to make proper apertures. 
When we come to No, 3, however, we notiee 
a remarkable transformation, and we find, more- 
over, that the change which has taken place is 
decidedly one for the worsa The gaps in the 
hedge have disappeared, and the whole has be- 
come a tangled mass of foliage. The thorn shrubs 
are now festooned with honeysuckle and choked 
with bramble. Luxuriant herbage has, moreover, 
sprung up beyond between the hedge and the 
limit of the stubble, helping to make a bank of 
greenery which is fully two yards wide and which 
is to alt intents and purposes as opaque as if it 
were a tumulus of earth, Crouching in the ditch 
one can see nothing at all to the front. Standing 
up in the meadow one can only see over the fence 
here and there. An admirable screen, no doubt, it 
makes, but for a firing-line the summer months 
have made it useless. It may be asked why the 
last fence, the simple whitethorn hedge, is not 
obstructed at its base in like manner, The answer 
is that it stretches between two fields of pasture, 
and that the sheep and cattle have seen to it that 
all such stuff has been eaten or trampled down — 

they generally will unless there is a growth of 
these they will not touch. 

This will be a convenient place for drawing The tact- 
attention to the military aspect in summer time oi hedges 
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in summer of that class of hedge which is broad at its base, 
cannot At field-days and on manoeuvres one often sees 
through, detachments of infantry, or of mounted troops on 
foot, using hedges of this kind as if they were a 
parapet, standing up to fire over them as though 
they afforded cover. Such action is no doubt 
natural enough when the enemy's powers of mis- 
chief are limited by blank ammunition, but it 
would lead to unpleasant surprises were it adopted 
in war. Mere twigs and foliage and herbaceous 
undergrowth will not stop a bullet. As long as 
the troops occupying a line of this kind are un- 
observed by their adversaries, they will no doubt 
be safe enough. They are, of course, well concealed 
by the fence. But the enemy, when he notices 
musketry coming from this direction, will fire at 
the hedge on chance, and a hedge makes an ad- 
mirable target. Section commanders and troop 
leaders have to take note of this, because a hedge- 
row which is too thick to see through, and where 
there happens to be little or no bank, becomes a 
veritable trap for the unwary ; it is apt to look so 
tempting from a short way off that a rush may be 
made for it right across the open in full view of 
hostile gunners and riflemen, under the impres- 
sion that once it is gained the enemy's fire will be 
harmless. 

The very gaps which in winter time deprive a 
hedge of much of its value as a screen, are often 
the result of assertive plants which only appear 
in spring, but which develop into dense bushes in 
the summer time, thrusting aside and smothering 
the thorn or hazel originally planted to make the 
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fence. What in February looks a ragged trans- 
parent hedgerow, with apertures which cattle and 
sheep would soon utilise but for the wire or lengths 
of timber inserted by the farmer, has long before 
harvest time become a wall of foliage obscuring 
the outlook. It is only by studying the ground 
at different seasons of the year that facts like 
these, which are so familiar to the cultivator that 
he never gives them a thought, become apparent 
to the military man. 

Proceeding on our way, we find that the next 
fence (4) is not, as far as we are concerned, so 
seriously affected by the summer growth as was 
the last. The hedge turns out to be mainly beech, 
and it now makes a satisfactory screen ; but, on 
the other hand, it could only be fired through at 
certain places. One notes that there are gaps 
to be found below the hedgerow trees, affording 
what are needlessly large loopholes ; this is usual, 
the drip from above and the shade both tending to 
blight the growth of the shrubs. Even now it 
might be better for a firing-line to at once push 
through the hedge and occupy the ditch beyond, 
for the troops would probably be compelled to do 
so by the enemy's fire sooner or later. In so far 
as the grass and weeds about the base of the hedge 
are concerned, they do not matter in this case ; on 
the near side they would be easily flattened down, 
and on the far side they grow on a sloping bank, 
and therefore do not to any appreciable extent 
obstruct the view of men firing through the hedge. 

No. 5 has altered little with the change of 
seasons. The low hedge, combined with the 
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myriad blades of long rank grass am 
coarse herbage which have made their 
ance since we passed this way five mom 
would, it is true, now at least serve 
crouching infantry from view. Still it e 
thoroughly unsatisfactory fence for troop 
in the direction that we are going. Such 
as it provides would not conceal the appi 
troops up to it; and the foliage and I 
growth makes it more conspicuous than 
five months ago, and therefore provides the 
with a better target. No. 6 remains as it 
March, and calls for no remark. Nor d 
next, the deep ditch with the bank beyond 
with low post and rails, show much variatk 
herbage which has sprung up on the bank ifi 
an advantage than otherwise, but there is ] 
it, owing to the many pollarded hedgerow 
which discourage such growth. 

We come now to the last fence, No. 
newly constructed one, with its mean little 
ling of a hedge which even now is quite 
parent, affording no screen worthy of the 
to perfect the rampart provided for troops 
fine bank on which it sprouts. Nor are th< 
signs of herbaceous growth on the bank, i 
might be expected in a fence situated b 
two tillage fields, and the absence of this 
the hedgerow as a whole one which, if it 
a fine position for a firing-line to take up, i 
but a very inadequate screen to conceal the 
as they approach it. The reason for then 
no long grass and weeds upon the bank is 
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simple one. The farmer has cut them down to 
prevent their overwhelming the still delicate 
hedge which Is quite unfit to cope with such 
lusty comrades; judicious husbandry will gener- 
ally indeed clear away undergrowth of this kind 
even when hedgerows are well established, so as 
to give them light and air. Trifles ? Well, per- 
haps they are, But, when all is said and done, 
the sort of trifle which may just make the differ- 
ence whether you get a bullet in the vitals 
or not is not unworthy of a passing moment's 
consideration, 

We have now come to the end of our survey, various 
Go where you will in the United Kingdom and types of 
inspect the fences parcelling out the land, and 
you will see how true it is that hedgerows have 
their idiosyncrasies, that each one has an individ- 
uality of its own, that even those of the same 
type and family have shades of difference dis- 
tinguish iiig one from the other as an incident in 
the landscape and as a topographical feature 
possessing tactical possibilities. Only eight have 
been described above, but there are many other 
classes, In certain parts of the country, especially 
in its pastoral districts, are to be found whitethorn 
hedges, fifteen feet high and more, and forming, 
in summer time at least, lofty screens which on 
a fairly level surface hide out ground for a con- 
siderable distance on the far side of them ; where 
thorn has been allowed to grow up unmolested 
like this there are, however, generally open spaces 
between the stems which detract from the hedge's 
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value for purposes of concealment. In the West 
Country the banks are often four feet high and 
thick in proportion, hedges several feet in eleva- 
tion growing on the top : fences of this character 
make excellent positions for a firing-line at any 
time of the year, and they can generally be 
approached unseen provided that the ground is 
not too undulating. Then again there is the 
wall in various forms, the grey obstacle of heaped- 
up stones so common in Galway, the more orderly 
deftly -fashioned structure which parts the grass 
fields in the northern portions of the West Bid- 
ing. Walls being inanimate suggest the dead, 
as opposed to the quickset, hedge, and remind us 
of the wooden paling, of the wattle fence, of the 
shaggy barrier of sticks and brushwood — which 
latter, however, is used rather to fill up gaps than 
to form prolonged obstacles. Here and there one 
lights upon the holly hedge, planted generally on 
ground-level without a bank, evergreen of course, 
making a close and compact screen at any time 
of the year, but one which is too thick to fire 
through. Privet by itself is only suitable for 
market-gardens or adapted to enclose pleasure- 
grounds; but it is sometimes found out in the 
country as an auxiliary to the thorn, and, as it 
retains its foliage in the winter, it will help to 
create a hedge which serves as a military screen 
at all seasons. 

In Ireland the huge banks, sometimes roughly 
faced to some extent with stone, as often as not 
have grips on either side of them. Then, in the 
chalk country, fences will often consist of merely 
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a bank and ditch, with perhaps a single strand 
of wire to finish them off; looked at from the 
tactical point of view, these are peculiar in that 
they are difficult to detect from a distance in 
certain lights, and that if occupied by troops 
they do not make so good a target for the 
enemy to shoot at, as if there were a hedge as 
well. Nor must we forget those hedgerows of 
birch or elder or hornbeam which have been 
allowed to grow wild, and which have developed 
rather into rows of bushes and trees than into 
orderly tidy fences typical of well-regulated 
husbandry. 

[Reference to these last suggests a point which Hedges 
is well worth noting by practical soldiers who more or 
may have to conduct, or to take part in, opera- parent 
tions in this country. It does not follow that, cilo™ by, 
because you can see to a certain extent through LT" 
a hedge or through a tree when these are stance- 
some short distance from you, you can be seen 
through them by an enemy, say, 2000 yards 
away. What is partially transparent when near 
at hand becomes a blur when far away — as can 
be observed on any winter's day in intersected, 
undulating country. The truth is that, as long 
as fighting has not got to close quarters, the 
screen provided by a whitethorn hedge, or by a 
line of beeches when the leaf is off, is generally 
more effective than it appears to be. When the 
shrubs helping to form a hedgerow have been al- 
lowed to run to height, and when the big apertures 
below give you the impression from close at hand 
that they will effectually prevent your getting up 
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to the fence without being observed through it, 

it is likely enough that hostile riflemen, on the look 

out a mile off and quite ready to shoot if they 

notice anything, will see nothing but an irregular 

dark-green line, which for all practical purposes 

completely shuts out the field beyond it from view. 

Effect In preceding paragraphs an effort has been 

before the made to show the contrast between the aspect 

of our fences in summer and in winter time. But 

even in summer they may be said to undergo a 

sudden transformation at harvest time when the 

fields represent arable land and when the crop is 

grain. An enclosure which is plough in March 

and is stubble in September, may in July and 

early August be flooded waist-deep in sumptuous 

corn, making a two-foot bank at one end of the 

field useless as a parapet for musketry fire; but 

even when oats and wheat and barley are in fullest 

stalk, the tops of hedges generally show up above 

the waving crop, marking the position of the 

fences and providing a target to be fired at. 

import- A large proportion of the personnel of the 

of corps Territorial Army must be drawn from our urban 

from cities population, and it is perhaps especially necessary 

winter 11 * that those who dwell in towns should study the 

conditions 

of the effect upon the landscape of the disappearance of 
foliage during the winter months. Few are com- 
pelled to spend the entire year in murky streets, 
in offices and shops and factories ; but summer is 
the holiday time — not the season when the days 
are short and when the climate is unpropitious. 
Warm weather and long hours of daylight are, 
moreover, generally chosen as periods for military 
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training, A man may have studied ground in 
its tactical aspects in July or August, and have 
realised what close country means at that genial 
time, without getting any idea of the conditions 
presented when the leaf is off, The bicycle no 
doubt has done much to draw our manhood into 
rural districts in the winter time ; but apart from 
those who hunt and shoot, from the farming class 
and from agricultural labourers, we most of us 
probably picture the country to ourselves in its 
summer, not in its winter aspect. 

Military history records many instances of 
battles in which ditches and hedges have in- 
fluenced the progress of the fight; and it is the 
case, of course, that enclosed country is not con- 
fined to the British Isles, Stretches of it are 
to he found in many parts of Europe, But no 
foreign country has anything approaching to so 
large a proportion of its area intersected by fences 
as the United Kingdom, and we can fairly claim 
that we can show a diversity in the barriers 
bordering our fields which no other land can 
myliI. Abroad the traveller will from his rail- 
way carriage note walls and banks and hedges and 
ditches; but he will rarely see them in combina- 
tion. The simple hedge is no doubt common 
enough — one sees it between the Straits and 
Amiens on the way to Paris, and in the vicinity 
of many Continental villages and towns. But 
the kind of fence to which we are accustomed, 
the bank and grip and belt of thorn shrubs all in 
one, seldom occurs. Where enclosures have been 
a feature on some battlefield and have affected 
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the course of the combat, as for instance in the 
case of the slopes leading towards Elsasshausen 
from about Worth, the ground has not by any 
means shown the characteristic features of rural 
England. The fences have been rather of the 
type we expect to find parcelling out a market 
garden, than of the kind which we associate with 
Leicestershire or royal Meath. 
our fenced Abroad it is unusual for roads and lanes to be 
lanes. enclosed. With us, on the contrary, it is excep- 
tional for them to be without fences on either 
side when the ground is under cultivation or in 
pasture. In this country they will generally be 
found to provide cover both from view and from 
fire and to make particularly good positions for 
infantry, if in other respects suitably situated. 
A moment's consideration will show why this is 
the case. A properly constructed roadway is, as 
a rule, started by excavating the top soil for the 
width which is to be given to it, and the earth is 
thrown to either side and heaped up into banks. 
The metalling generally comes from somewhere 
else. The banks are often partially faced with 
stone by way of revetment; hedges are planted 
on the top, and carefully cultivated ; and the 
whole is looked after by the county surveyor or 
his myrmidons. The surface of the road is gener- 
ally slightly below the general level of the soil 
outside the banks on either side, and the effect of 
this is that the whole partakes somewhat of the 
character of a covered way. Moreover, it will 
often offer a choice of positions — the troops may 
either be in the road, or else they may line the 
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outer side of that fence which is farthest from 
the enemy and fire from it over the road and 
over the other fence. This feature in connection 
with the ordinary communications intersecting the 
country, is of more tactical importance than may 
be apparent at first sight. 

The existence of a road or byway can generally 
be detected from some little distance off: there 
are, as a rule, more hedgerow trees to be seen 
than along a simple fence, and other indications 
help to notify its existence. Now one of the 
difficulties to which troops are exposed when ad- 
vancing through enclosed terrain is that, especially 
in summer time, it is often impossible to judge 
from some way off what a fence will be like. 
But if a fenced road is observed traversing the 
ground to be crossed, this can usually be depended 
upon to afford cover, and it may be well worth 
the risk of loss incurred in the operation, to make 
a great effort to reach that road. But it should 
be noted that the above remarks apply rather to 
lanes than to more important highways. Lanes 
follow the natural slopes of the ground, and in 
constructing them there is rarely much excavation 
or embankment -work necessary to secure easy 
gradients. On the main roads portions are often 
raised slightly above the level of the surrounding 
country, and the fences will then generally be only 
simple hedges, or wire, or possibly posts and rails. 

Before leaving the question of the nature and In^Si" 
form of fences, the effect of gaps upon lateral f*S2ce hel1 
movements concealed by hedgerows calls for men- tSEf™ 
tion. Up to the present, fences have been dis- meat*. 
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cussed chiefly from the point of view of their 
occupation by a firing-line; but it has to be 
remembered that one of their most important 
features from the point of view of tactics, is the 
way they lend themselves to the concealment of 
detachments, or even in some cases of large bodies 
of troops of all arms, who are changing position 
across the front of an enemy. Now it is obvious 
that a hiatus in the screen, whether it be merely 
a minor breach in the hedgerow or be a gateway 
through it, detracts seriously from its value when 
it is a question of men or horses or guns passing 
along it in concealment. A gap in a hedge 
planted on a bank may not matter so much to 
infantry, who can creep past it on hands and 
knees, but horses or guns cannot be got by in this 
fashion. A gateway, needless to say, exposes any 
movement. Breaks in the line are of course 
much commoner in the winter months than in 
the summer time — those gaps which are welcome 
enough at times to the hunting man are often 
completely filled up by bramble and herbaceous 
growths before the month of May is out. In 
Hereford and Gloucestershire plenty of hawthorn 
hedgerows are to be found quite early in summer, 
on the far side of which a battery could get past 
the front of a hostile battalion not a quarter of 
a mile off without being observed, provided there 
was no tell-tale gate to betray its march. 



SiSTre- In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has 
to r theUe been made to show how much depends upon the 
grand, actual form and character of fences from the 
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military point of view. But that is only one 
branch of the subject. The art of field fortifica- 
tion is not limited merely to the design of the 
parapets, of the epaulments and of the ditches, 
and to their technical details, but comprises also 
the trace which the work is to assume and the 
site where it is to be placed. A fence may be an 
excellent fence in itself, but it may be destitute 
of all tactical importance owing to its position 
with reference to adjacent folds of ground, or to 
its direction in connection with the position of 
the enemy. 

During that survey which we made at the Minor con - 
beginning of the chapter of imaginary fields and «UarEt* 
hedgerows, the ground was assumed to be flat and 
to be without minor undulations, apart from the 
gradual inclination to and from the ditch with 
the trickling water which marked the lowest 
point of the general depression. Such conditions, 
however, are rarely found. The convexities and 
concavities of the surface may be so slight as to 
be imperceptible to the untrained eye, but they 
are generally there for all that* And very slight 
convexities may be of great local tactical import- 
ance. If you are crouching behind a two -foot 
hank, resting your rifle on it to fire at the enemy 
ensconced behind the fence on the far side of the 
field* — a field which from a little distance farther 
back appeared to be as flat as a cricket- ground, — 
you will find that a rise in the middle of the field 
amounting to not more than three or four feet in 

will blot out your target. An undulation so 
gentle that it scarcely deserves the name, may 
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make all the difference whether some hedgerow, 
which in itself can lay claim to every tactical 
virtue, is or is not suitable as a position for a 
firing - line of infantry. A four - foot wall so 
situated that troops can reach it unseen by their 
antagonists and which is apparently full of the 
highest promise, may turfi out to have some 
trifling irregularity of ground a few yards in front 
of it, beyond which nothing can be seen. 
Pence* The study of ground in the vicinity of fences is 

£icon^ ery as illuminating as that of the fences themselves. 
•ituatedf The enclosure of the land has been carried out 
with no regard whatever to military considerations, 
and the consequences of this are often very striking 
if a stretch of hedgerow country be examined 
carefully. It is quite extraordinary how much 
ingenuity seems sometimes to have been expended 
in constructing a fence in what is, tactically 
speaking, a preposterously unsuitable place. 

Take the case of the steep headland, the bluff 
thrust out from some big undulation. Here you 
find at the top a gentle slope, then a brow, and 
then a sharp declivity. Do you find the fence 
placed at the brow, so that the troops, screened by 
the hedge and secured from hostile fire by the 
bank, can not only cover all the ground below, but 
can also sweep the declivity with their musketry ? 
Not a bit of it. The fence is either some yards 
back from the brow so as to ensure dead ground 
close up to it, or else it is some way down the 
declivity so that you cannot get to it without 
making yourself as conspicuous as an advertise- 
ment of soap. 
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When the folds of the ground are very little Difficulty 
marked, it will sometimes be almost impossible to in* thu " 
decide, when approaching a fence, whether there is distance. 
any view to the front from it or not. Imagine 
a body of infantry attacking up a gentle incline 
which is slightly convex, as sloping ground so often 
is. Let us suppose that they have been subjected 
to a galling fire from the high ground in front of 
them, and to have also suffered loss from bullets 
coming in obliquely from the 6anks, Suddenly 
they find themselves on dead ground in so far as 
the enemy straight ahead is concerned, and they 
know that the hedgerow in front of them, of which 
they see the top, is not occupied by the other 
side. If they can only get to that fence they will 
bunch together there under its hospitable shelter, 
will blaxe away like mad while they recover breath 
and allow the supporting shrapnel a minute or two 
to do its utmost, and will then go right in with 
the bayonet and settle the thing. Everybody sees 
it and takes in the situation, from the major puff- 
ing on in front down to the bugler boy who, in 
r defiance of his captain's intimation that he would 
get his neck wrung if he stirred from the hollow 
road half a mile back, is now running from man to 
man begging for ammunition for the rifle he has 
taken from some dying hand. 
They push up the incline harassed more than 
they like by oblique musketry, reach their pre- 
paratory' goal in somewhat straggling order, throw 
themselves thankfully against the friendly bank, 
and peer eagerly through the hedge preparatory to 
letting their rifles speak again. To their dismay 
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they find that there is nothing to be seen to the 
front except a skyline fifty yards or less away. 
The fence is too far down the slope. The con- 
vexity of the ground, which aided them so loyally 
in the ascent, has proved a traitor in the end. 
Nor is this the worst, for the fence turns out to 
be enfiladed from one flank, a fact which becomes 
more and more distressingly apparent each moment, 
inasmuch as there is a machine-gun at work which 
soon gets the range. " Good Lord ! " say the 
officers, "whatll we do now?" The rank and 
file give expression to the same idea in more 
adequate terms. That fence has given the troops 
a mischievous encouragement, and the bitter dis- 
appointment experienced when they find out the 
truth may just give that fatal touch to the helm 
which will turn a grim, enthusiastic, hope-bestirred 
soldiery into a swarm of terror-stricken fugitives 
tearing down the slope in panic flight to seek some 
well-remembered shelter where, half an hour ago 
before the final advance began, they were lying 
listening to the bullets as they whistled harmless 
overhead, 
closeness The extent to which ground is in a tactical sense 
?n ttTmu?- open or enclosed, depends in no small measure upon 
depends 8 *' whether it is undulating or not. In hilly districts 
upon Iy you often see, when the slopes are not too steep 
the news for cultivation and when the elevation above the sea 
seen into is not so great as to produce moorland, the face of 
some great spur over against you with every field 
fully exposed to view. Now, whatever cover the 
hedgerows which show up so clearly may provide 
for troops, those troops could not traverse the 
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fields without being seen from where you are. 
The same effect is produced if yon look down 
upon surrounding country from an eminence. If f 
on the other hand, you are in a field in the middle 
of some great plain,— in the Fen country, for in- 
stance,— you can see nothing except the hedgerows 
encircling that particular field. Put a gridiron on 
a table with its ribs broadside on to you and move 
backwards ; the open spaces between the ribs get 
narrower and narrower, till the whole becomes a 
flat surface ; if you go far enough, indeed, the thing 
becomes a bar. It is when the surface of the 
fields has disappeared, and when nothing is to 
be seen except lines of fences which cannot be 
distinguished from each other, that country be- 
comes from the military point of view genuine 
close country. 

Most soldiers have heard of the glacis slope of Example 
St Frivat. Many of us have visited that historic gtaal 
ground, where in summer time the eloquent grass- 
grown mounds can barely rear their heads above 
the waving wheat Picture that long and gradual 
incline leading up to the grey buildings crowning 
the commanding eminence, no longer open lands, 
but divided off into fields and enclosures by hedge* 
rows such as one might find in Kent or Lancashire. 
Why, instead of the French position in and around 
the village being one of exceptional strength, it 
would be transformed into a particularly bad one ! 
Nothing could be seen from it of an approaching 
infantry attack, It would retain the disadvantage 
from which it suffered on that terrible August 
afternoon of a generation ago, in that it would 
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offer an ideal target for a mass of hostile guns, 
but it would have lost that field of fire which made 
its capture the most sanguinary episode of the 
great Franco-German struggle. Gently undulating 
country of the kind common in the Midlands of 
England has generally the effect that distant views 
cannot be obtained, and that the landscape has, so 
to speak, no depth ; but it means, on the other 
hand, that a reasonable proportion of the neigh- 
bouring fields can be seen into from almost any 
point. 

Nothing but observation of the topographical 
features in various districts will bring home to 
one the singular results to troop-leading which 
may arise from the superposition of a network of 
hedgerows upon various natures of terrain. So 
many factors come into play to bring about some 
particular combination. The size of the fields, the 
character of the fences, the nature and extent of 
the folds of the ground, the amount of woodland, 
and the presence or absence of hedgerow trees, — 
all these have their tactical significance. And to 
them has to be added the question of the direc- 
tion which the fences take with regard to any 
particular spot. 
SFSrec- ^^ e di rec ti° n taken by fences will necessarily 
fences'. ^ e dealt with in some detail in the chapter on 
Infantry Tactics, and it need only be touched upon 
in very general terms here. Fields are for the 
most part rectangular in this country. A propor- 
tion of them are, it is true, irregular in form ; but 
even supposing that this were not so, it is obvious 
that from any point commanding a wide prospect 
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over an enclosed stretch of country, many of the 
hedgerows round about must appear to take a 
diagonal direction. The diagonal, or apparently 
diagonal, hedgerows are those most interesting, as 
a rule, to the military student of ground. A fence, 
broadside on, may serve the enemy as a position 
for a firing-line, or, facing in the opposite direction, 
it may be used by your own side* A longitudinal 
fence, i& a one on the prolongation of which you 
find yourself, can be enfiladed by the enemy if 
you propose to move along it, or can be enfiladed 
by yourself should hostile troops endeavour to 
approach you following its line* But the diagonal 
fence is full of possibilities, and it may make or 
mar you. As long as you stop where you are, it 
can be used by the enemy not only as a position 
for a firing-line, but also as a covered approach. 
Should it be your intention to advance upon the 
foe, it may serve to provide a route for you which 
is unswept by bullets, or it may turn out to be 
enfiladed. Moreover, although many fences will 
have the look, at least, of being broadside on, only 
one can be actually longitudinal if the fields be 
rectangular ; the other hedgerows running generally 
towards you necessarily appear to be diagonal, 
although as they recede they become more and 
more longitudinal, thanks to perspective. 

The effect of the directions taken by fences in 
enclosed country can only be fully realised from 
some spot whence there is an extensive prospect. 
Climb on to some clear hill- top where the air is 
pure and keen, and where the fields are spread out 
below you like a patchwork quilt, stretching away 
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till the pattern is lost in the haze of distance. 
Then you grasp what is one of the chief tactical 
peculiarities of this kind of ground. The fields 
themselves are freely exposed to view ; you note 
the cattle in the pastures and the husbandman at 
his labour, — but follow up some far-off hedgerow 
from where it starts across the ridge almost on the 
horizon, and you will see that it provides a covered 
• way leading past your flank and to the ground 
behind you. Zigzag lines of fences are to be seen 
in quantities ; screened by these, troops in file 
might be able to creep almost up to where you are 
without your seeing them. 
The con- Nor is this the only striking tactical feature to 
nes C s y of a8 " be observed in the trellis-work of fences visible 
from an eminence in our rural districts. The 
guide-books say that from that commanding ridge 
over Great Malvern, twelve counties can be seen 
upon a favourable day. We do not doubt their 
information. It is a noble panorama. But when 
we have drunk in our fill of a view which is per- 
haps unmatched in this or any other country, 
and revert to military considerations, what is it 
that attracts the eye ? Not the folds and undula- 
tions of the ground — they cannot be detected 
from so great a height. Not the sombre line of 
mountains to the west — they are too far away to 
provide material for profitable reflection. Not the 
numerous patches of woodland and plantation con- 
trasting with the lighter- coloured fields — your 
coppice or your thicket must be looked at side- 
ways, not from above, if their tactical aspects are 
to be appreciated. No, it is the astonishing dis- 
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tance at which the hedgerows can be distinctly 
seen against the meadowland, or plough, or stand- 
ing corn, no matter which. The Malvern height 
offers a tempting position for a long-range gun, 
armies take into the field in these latter days 
ordnance of rare power; but with those far-ofl 
fences breasting the Cotswold or checkering the 
basin of the Wye as objects to be aimed at, it will 
not be the layer who will be at fault because he 
cannot see the target, but the ponderous piece 
which at its utmost elevation cannot throw its 
shell so far, or half so far. 

The tactical significance of this must by no 
means be overlooked. Some reference has been 
made in earlier paragraphs to hedges giving the 
enemy a line to aim at. They not only present a 
line, hut they present a very distinct and conspic- 
uous line. The season does not sensibly alter 
this : in summer a hedgerow is dark* green, in 
winter it is brown or black, — in either case it 
stands ont clear and prominent, be the background 
stubble, or pasture, or roots, or hay ripe for the 
sickle. Even our atmosphere affects this lees than 
might be supposed. On the greyest of grey 
November days, when the sky is leaden and the 
fields at some distance off look to be all of the 
same dun colour, the black lines of the fences can 
be distinctly traced far away, when the red home- 
stead is obliterated by the thick atmosphere, and 
when the church on the knoll would be lost sight 
of but for its spire outlined against the horizon. 

The favourable nature of the target presented «"*****« 
by the ordinary hedgerow will be referred to later, of fire. 
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especially in connection with artillery tactics. 
But it is worth noting that the fence offers a good 
target, not merely in the sense that it helps the 
man looking along the sights of the rifle or of the 
gun. As long as one hedgerow can be distin- 
guished from that next to it owing to the field 
between them being visible, it assists the control 
of fire in action, and especially the control of rifle- 
fire. It is easy enough to order the range at 
which the sights are to be set ; the difficulty is to 
indicate to the men what exactly they are to aim 
at in these days of khaki and extended order. " I 
see where they are. Behind the fifth fence, that 
one just over the yellow field. Sights at 700. 
Steady now ! " All within earshot can understand 
an order like this; they know their target, and 
they know what their leader believes to be the 
range. One's adversaries may be favoured by a 
useful bank; but they cannot shoot without at 
least exposing their heads, so if you have hit off 
the right range and maintain a well -controlled 
fire, you are sure to damage one of them sooner or 
later. Most fences serve to some extent as a 
screen, many of them afford excellent protection 
against bullets, but all fences — if we except simple 
wire — are more or less conspicuous, and anything 
in the nature of a hedge can not only be easily 
seen, but can be seen at a great distance in all but 
the thickest weather. 

Hedgerow Mention has been made several times of hedge- 

****** row trees. It probably is not realised how much 

the scattered trees growing along the lines of 
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fences are responsible for creating what one calls 
close country, although they are generally a good 
distance apart and are seldom allowed to grow up 
to their full dimensions. Regarded individually 
or even collectively as they extend along the bor- 
ders of some particular field, their tactical influence 
is often not very apparent. It is in the aggregate 
of many fences that they assume their military 
importance. This is perhaps best illustrated by a 
plan and sketch, such as that opposite. 

It will be seen that on the plan the trees are 
not numerous, and that they are at considerable 
intervals apart, — a bit of ground like this can be 
found on almost any sheet of the Ordnance Survey. 
But looking from point a in the plan, the ground 
therein depicted will present a landscape almost of 
a sylvan character, as shown in the rough sketch 
below the plan. This is due partly to perspective 
and partly to the fact that the trees are dotted down 
irregularly, the gaps between them in one fence 
being, as it were, filled up to some extent by trees 
in the next one. On fairly level ground, where 
there are no undulations to impede the view, and 
where each stretch of fence has one or two hedge- 
row trees growing in it, the effect in the middle 
distance is as though the fields merged into wood- 
land, and farther away the view becomes shut off 
[-lately by an opaque curtain of foliage. When 
such conditions prevail on a battlefield, the artillery 
of the opposing sides is condemned to idleness, 
and the infantry combat cannot develop till the 
antagonists are in close proximity. 

Winter no doubt makes a considerable differ- 
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ence. As has been already pointed out, trees and 
hedges when they have shed their leaves are from 
close at hand, comparatively speaking, transparent, 
but at a distance, if they do not blot out what 
lies beyond them so completely as they do when 
in full foliage, they tend to effectually cloud it and 
to practically screen it from view. Winter, in fact, 
pushes back the curtain formed by hedgerow trees, 
but does not lift it altogether. 

Some districts are remarkable for the number 
of hedgerow trees which diversify the landscape ; 
in others few are to be seen. As a general rule, 
they are commoner in grass countries than they 
are in tracts where the fields are mainly under 
tillage, — just as high and straggling hedges casting 
long shadows are characteristic of pasture lands 
rather than of ground in cultivation. They are not 
grown in Ireland to the same extent as in Eng- 
land, and naturally they abound rather in depres- 
sions and on sheltered terrain than on the breezy 
uplands. Wherever they exist in large numbers, 
however, their importance from the military point 
of view is unquestionable, and when plentiful they 
would exert an influence over the course of a com- 
bat second only to that of the fences in which 
they have been planted. 

Theques- No general observations upon the study of 
colour of ground and of the topographical features in the 
United Kingdom would be complete without a 
reference to the colour of the fields, and to the 
changes of hue which accord with the alternating 
seasons. Adjacent to each other may be seen 
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patches of pale stubble, rich green carpets of 
meadow, and chocolate rectangles whence the root- 
crops have been recently removed. Purple sain- 
foin contrasts with canary-coloured charlock which 
has gained the upper hand close by, and the ver- 
dant pasture in the adjoining paddock serves as 
a foil to the powdery-grey of the rye. But it is 
not alone of the variety of tints presented by the 
checkered landscape that we have to speak. 

Certain conditions prevailing in a field make it 
a worse background for troops — in the sense that 
they show up more conspicuously against it — than 
when these conditions are absent, From the 
pavilion at Lord's you will on a sunny day see 
the russet and khaki sparrow enjoying his dust- 
bath right beyond the wicket at the Nursery end : 
in a patch of harrowed plough you would not de- 
tect him the length of a cricket-pitch away. The 
effect of background depends partly upon its gen- 
eral colour and partly upon whether its colour is 
all of one shade* or whether it is, as it were, 
mottled. The ground at Lord's resembles a sheet 
of light-green satin, and it not only contrasts with 
the brown of the bird and with the blackness of 
the bird's shadow, but, thanks to its want of 
incident in colours, it also makes any object rest- 
ing on it conspicuous : the harrowed plough on 
the other hand is not only of a tinge analogous to 
that of the sparrow's plumage, but is also from its 
nature dappled owing to the clods of soil, and 
it therefore makes an indifferent background quite 
apart from its chocolate hue. If you drop your 
collar-stud you will find it more easily on a carpet 
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which has not got a pattern than on a carpet 
which has : the pattern confuses the eye ; if there 
is no pattern any foreign object of a different colour 
lying on the carpet at once attracts attention. 
Apply this principle to the fields, and it becomes 
apparent why a line of extended infantry clad in 
khaki may sometimes be able to crawl, or even 
at times to walk, across a piece of ground within 
full view of an enemy without their being even 
noticed. 

Young grass in spring, or meadow-land after the 
hay has been cut and carried, probably make the 
most unfavourable background possible in a tac- 
tical sense : this is partly owing to the actual tint 
and partly because of the uniformity of colour. 
In an earlier paragraph it was pointed out that in 
the latter part of the year pasture is of quite a 
different hue from grass which has been cut, — on 
most golf-links the contrast between the tinge of 
the course and that of the " rough " is most notice- 
able. The patchy buff and green of pasture makes 
a moderately favourable background in the autumn. 
Stubble is too uniform in colouring to be satisfac- 
tory. Plough, on the other hand, especially if left 
in ridge and furrow, is good, owing both to its 
general tinge and to its colouring being variegated. 
Bunches of bent or broom in a field, reeds in ill- 
drained pastures, withered, copper-coloured bracken 
— anything in fact tending to produce the effect 
of the moorland type of country, will help to con- 
ceal troops when in the open. That covering of 
loose and jagged stones which cumbers the slopes 
and koppies in many parts of South Africa, notably 
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in Natal, made it most difficult for artillery officers 
during the late war to detect either where their 
own troops were or where the Boers were: the 
same trouble was not experienced during combats 
on the rolling grass-grown undulations of which 
most of the high veldt consists. The Irish potato- 
field, where the main crop wrestles with weeds of 
prodigious hardihood and infinite variety, where 
the heavy soil shows through the vegetation, and 
where casual cabbages at irregular intervals catch 
the eye like buttons on a tattered garment, prob- 
ably makes the most satisfactory background for 
khaki-coloured soldiers which is to be found in the 
enclosed regions of the British Isles. 

In the fall of the year the face of the country 
assumes a rusty, grey-brown look, and keeps it till 
the dainty grass of early spring begins to sprout. 
From November to March the contrast between 
the hue of different fields, between pasture and 
tumed-up soil and turnips in full leaf and colour- 
less stubble, is by no means so noticeable as in the 
brighter seasons. Quite apart from the thicker 
atmosphere, the actual tinge of the surface makes 
objects in a field, such as boulders or cattle, more 
difficult to detect at some little distance then than 
hi the summer time. At the time of the year, in 
fact, when trees and hedges afford the least pro- 
tection from view, the general colouring of the 
landscape to some extent counteracts the effect of 
lack of foliage. 

This question of colour comes into play rather 
in the minor incidents of military operations than 
in tactics when looked at in their broader aspects. 
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The commander of an army will not shrink from 
occupying an otherwise favourable position, merely 
because the approaches to it from the front do not 
happen to lead across cropped sward. A force 
called upon to attack will not shirk the encounter 
for the simple reason that it must traverse fields 
under fire which do not present a kaleidoscope of 
variegated tints. These are matters rather for the 
consideration of the leader of an infantry detach- 
ment who hopes to gain ground unobserved, or else 
for the chief of a battery who finds himself obliged 
to fight his guns in the open but who foresees that, 
thanks to the character of his immediate sur- 
roundings, he may get some minutes' law after 
opening fire. 

Effect of The influence of natural phenomena upon the 
sphere. " handling of troops is in this country likely to be 
illustrated by our prevailing atmosphere. Quite 
apart from those fogs which our good friends on 
the Continent imagine are ever with us, there is 
in the United Kingdom a tendency to haze and 
to the collection of vapours, which is apt to upset 
to some extent the dicta of tactical works in con- 
nection with distances at which fire can be opened 
and with the zones within which guns can be 
placed with due regard to safety. light is gener- 
ally wanting — your Kodak will tell you that. 
Although days are met with where the air is 
almost as limpid as it usually is on the veldt 
or in the Great Karroo, it must be admitted that 
the atmospheric conditions are not, as a rule, fav- 
ourable for observing objects far away. 
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Street-bred people, those who spend their Uvea 
amid the turmoil of our great cities, are used to 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, and they know how 
greatly this limits the power of vision, But this 
sulphurous fog is not confined to the actual area 
covered by the miles of contiguous habitations and 
factories. It spreads abroad, and tends to cover 
the whole district. There are regions in the Mid- 
lands and in the broad shires of the rival Hoses 
where, although the ordinary features of our rural 
landscape — hedgerow and woodland, cornfield and 
meadow — predominate, a distant view is rarely to 
be obtained on account of the existence of great 
hives of population and manufacturing industry 
situated some miles away. 

This chapter has been a long one, too long per- conciud- 
haps ; hut it deals with a big subject* Some may v^tiSna?'" 
not be prepared to agree with all of it. The 
peculiarities in the topographical features of the 
D ni ted Kingdom will not strike all soldiers alike, 
or suggest the same trains of thought to every 
one who studies them in their hearing upon tactics. 
When the writer was a cadet, military education 
consisted mainly of imparting or learning facts — 
or what purported to be facts. Thought was no 
doubt encouraged in theory, but it received only 
little countenance in practice. We have changed 
this since those days. Knowledge of the technical 
branches of the military art is more necessary than 
ever, and it covers far more ground than it did a 
generation back* Acquaintance with the records 
of past campaigns is highly and justly prized. 
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But the soldier of high and low degree, having 
mastered the broad principles governing the art 
of war, is nowadays asked to use his wits, to 
ponder over the problems of combat, to observe, 
and to deduce. In the foregoing pages numerous 
points in connection with the study of ground 
and of natural phenomena in our own country 
have been indicated and discussed. But they 
do not treat of matters which can be learnt from 
a book like algebra or history ; they do not pre- 
tend to do more than offer suggestions as to what 
those interested in the profession of arms in this 
country may profitably note when they happen to 
be out in the fields or to be following country roads. 

The study of ground and of topographical 
features is, up to a certain point, a question of 
examination into details. The peculiarities of 
different hedgerows cannot be appreciated if they 
are only seen from a distance. The petty hollow 
which from a mile off looks almost like a dimple, 
may, when you get up to it, turn out to be suffi- 
ciently spacious to harbour a score of men. To 
ascertain for certain whether some tortuous, sunken 
lane will provide an efficient covered way, its in- 
tricacies must be followed on foot and carefully ; 
a comprehensive glance from some neighbouring 
hillock may give quite a wrong impression. 

But much can also be observed and noted from 
the windows of an express train or from a seat on 
a 40 horse-power motor-car. The characteristics 
of different tracts of country become apparent. 
Those rich green fields of small dimensions — pad- 
docks one might almost call them — which produce 
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the Devonshire cream, can be contrasted with the 
bountiful broad acres of arable land typical of 
Norfolk or Mid-Lothian. It will be seen that 
where ground is for the most part under tillage 
the enclosures generally speaking are larger than 
when the country is all grass. It will be noticed 
that the fence bordering the cornfield or the 
patch of plough is low and carefully tended as 
a rule, while hedgerows intersecting pastures and 
meadow-land are often high and shaggy, almost 
hiding the stems of the numerous trees which 
grow along them. One must be travelling fast 
not to observe that, when the folds of the ground 
swell to large proportions, one sees the surface of 
the fields themselves ; but that, when the ridges 
and hollows are insignificant, one sees little else 
than trees and hedges. A quick eye will detect 
that on the uplands, where the winds are buoyant 
and the grass grows fine and close, the pasture- 
fields rule bigger than they do in hollows, and 
that if it so happens that the enclosures are 
cramped in size, the fences between them are 
mostly full of gaps: for the sheep love elbow- 
room and do not thrive without it. 

The tactics of home defence are simply ordinary 
tactics applied to a theatre of operations of an 
extraordinary kind. It is essentially a question 
of ground. Study of the ground, of its typical 
features, of the hedgerows and trees which are 
so characteristic of the British landscape, of the 
colours of the fields and of the influence of the 
atmosphere, is therefore the first step towards 
acquiring familiarity with the subject 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON TROOP-LEADING IN AN 
ENCLOSED COUNTRY. 

The ex- An impression exists among the uninformed that 
difficulty a lower standard of training will suffice for troops 
in enclosed who are destined to fight in close country, than is 

terrain. __ ~ . . * 

called for if they are to operate in regions where 
fences are rare and where the view is less ob- 
structed. It is urged that a man ensconced 
behind a hedge with a rifle which he knows how 
to use, need have only rudimentary notions of 
military discipline, and need enjoy only a per- 
functory acquaintance with field manoeuvres, to 
prove a match for the efficient regular soldier who 
has to attack him in his retreat. There would 
perhaps be some force in this if in active military 
operations the combats still consisted merely of 
duels between individuals, as in the days of medieval 
chivalry. But modern war is a game played by 
sides, and when there are sides it is combination 
that wins the match. 
Need for It stands to reason that troop-leading and the 

and ex- maintenance of cohesion must present exceptional 
difficulties in an enclosed, obstructed terrain. The 
impediments which such ground offers to move- 
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merits, to observation, and to communication, har- 
ass and bewilder both the leaders and the led. 
The more numerous the trees and hedgerows are, 
the harder does it become for those in authority 
to keep control over what they are responsible 
for, and to realise exactly what the situation is. 
The more the conditions militate against the main- 
tenance of cohesion, the more imperative does it 
become that the individual combatant shall know 
instinctively what co-operation means, and shall 
be braced and stimulated by that confidence in 
his comrades and that reliance on his superiors 
without which he will fail in the hour of trial 
The mere armed man under certain circumstances 
no doubt makes an efficient and formidable warrior 
in these days. Our own experiences with 
Maoris, Afridis, and Boers prove that it is so. But 
these circumstances do not include the case where 
the theatre of operations is a civilised and thickly 
populated land, the surface of which is divided up 
into enclosures by hedgerows running in all direc- 
tions, where the struggle will be one against a 
trained and capable soldiery, and where, owing to 
the social conditions in which he exists, the armed 
man himself is not given to broils and batteries nor 
reared to war, There is something almost comical 
in the idea that poverty in practice and deficiency 
of knowledge cease to be a disqualification when 
the situation is especially perplexing and when 
the course of conduct is least clearly marked 
out The inexperienced amateur does not arouse 
enthusiasm in the audience when playing the title- 
r6h in Hamlet. The village-green batsman is not 
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likely to shine when confronted with a Spofforth 
or a Lohman. 

A complete mastery of the art of war is not 
indispensable to realise the fact that operations in 
such a land as ours present unwonted difficulties 
to all who take part in them. When contending 
armies meet, or during the period when they are 
expecting shortly to come in contact, the task of 
either side is rendered the more arduous and 
doubtful in proportion as it remains in ignorance 
as to the plans and movements of the other, or 
as it is in a position to divine them. The closer 
the country, the harder is it for all concerned to 
acquire the information necessary to command 
success. Patrols cannot see. The corporal in 
charge of a half-section or group does not know 
where the bullets are coming from which whiz 
past him, or where his men have got to. The 
general not only fails to ascertain the extent of 
the enemy's position and the exact line which his 
opponent has taken up, but is apt to lose touch 
with the troops under his own command even 
when they are quite close to him. Such con- 
ditions may paralyse the faculties of even the 
trained and efficient soldier. The raw recruit, the 
inexperienced subordinate officer, the responsible 
superior who has had little practice in command- 
ing men, are all likely to find that the situation is 
too much for them. 
An action The tactics of the various arms of the service 
resolve will be treated of in greater detail in later chapters. 

it.elfinto e _ * 

a series of But it may be observed here that a general action 
combats, in these islands is not unlikely to resolve itself 
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into a series of isolated combats having little con- 
nection with each other. Direction will tend to 
pass out of the hands of those in high command. 
Detachments, even when in close proximity to 
each other, will be unaware of each other's pro- 
gress and ignorant of each others distress. Even 
local control will be weakened. Success or failure 
at any particular point will depend upon the know- 
ledge and resource and gifts of leadership of com- 
parative subordinates, and upon the efficiency and 
soldiership of the rank and file, to an extent 
unknown upon the typical battlefield. Both 
sides will be, as it were, groping in the dark. 
Minor successes will be gained and minor disasters 
suffered, without the troops engaged only two or 
three fields away having any idea of it. Infantry 
detachments will be brought up short, and will be 
compelled to fall back in disarray before localities 
from which the enemy would be driven pell-mell 
by half a dozen nicely pitched up shrapnel, the 
artillery in the meantime, although they have the 
range and can see the place, knowing nothing of 
their comrades* peril. Bodies of troops will drive 
their way home into the heart of the enemy's 
position, but will lose the fruits of their sacrifices 
owing to lack of that support which would have 
been rendered willingly and at once, had friends 
close at hand been alive to what was going on. 
That disintegration which experience on many a 
continental battlefield has proved to be inevitable 
in affrays in woodland, will manifest itself among 
fields and hedgerows, only on a more extended 
eeale. 
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which Which gains most in enc losed Country — it is 

most! sometimes asked, — the attacker or the atta cked ? 

the attack m , .. , ■■- 7 

or the The question is not a very easy one to answer, 
like most questions connected with the theory 
and the practice of war, the answer depends very 
much upon the particular circumstances of the 
case. Speaking generally, however, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that it is the assailant 
who chiefly jenefits in ^iTftTTtftrrm'n, q.n<j not tb ft 
defender as migfrt, taking into consideration the 
cover which most fences offer to combatants when 
at rest, at first sight be. supposed. 
Advan- In many respects the defence no doubt benefits 

taj&e by the topographical features usually to be found 
in our cultivated and enclosed districts. Anything 
of the nature of delaying action is likely, up to 
a certain point, to be facilitated by the existence 
of obstacles to view and to movement Hedge- 
rows lend themselves to bluff on the part of weak 
and scattered forces, the insignificance of which 
antagonists will take time to detect. Ground of 
this nature fits in well with rearguard work, where 
inferior bodies of troops have to check pursuit by 
compelling the enemy to deploy, although only 
meaning to hold their ground till that operation 
on the part of the adversary is completed. In a 
case where it is important in furtherance of the 
general plan to remain in occupation of some 
locality pending the arrival of reinforcements, the 
existence of fences and hedgerow trees may enable 
the force detailed for the purpose to maintain 
itself against heavy odds long enough for the 
reinforcements to arrive. 
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Moreover, when plenty of time is available for 
preparing the ground, enclosed country is likely 
to permit of very effective fortification. The 
ordinary bank, surmounted by a hedge and aided 
by a ditch, makes a capital entrenchment in itself, 
and if it is improved here and there by spade- 
work the new earth can easily be concealed. In 
terrain of this character nearly the whole of the 
energies of troops detailed as working-parties can 
be devoted to clearing the field of fire, little labour 
being expended on digging and embankment which 
on more open ground will often involve much toil. 
An attitude of defence, moreover, generally means 
that there has been leisure for the superior officers 
to go carefully over the ground ; familiarity with 
the many intricacies and peculiarities which a 
battlefield in close country is sure to display, 
cannot fail to be of considerable service to those 
in high command* 

On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that, Advan- 
because an army adopts the defensive from choice, to;th e 
or is compelled to adopt it by force of circum- 
stances, time will necessarily be available either 
for studying the ground or for clearing the field of 
fire* It is obvious, moreover, that clearing the 
field of fire in enclosed country means work which 
on open terrain may not be necessary. Supposing 
that the defenders have not had sufficient law to 
carry out this imperative duty, it is obvious that 
the hedgerows and fenced byways may enable the 
attacking side to get to close quarters with little 
loss, and possibly without even being observed. 
The banks and ditches offer covered approaches 
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for the service of the assailants when making 
their advance, and, even admitting that obstacles 
to view and positions well covered from fire favour 
delaying action by inferior forces for a time, they 
help the stronger side to strike hard and from close 
at hand when the situation has unfolded itself. 

Turning movements of a decisive character on 
the part of the* attackers are likely to be greatly 
facilitated by close, intersected country, because 
their initiation and progress can be so easily con- 
cealed. Should the defenders have no troops 
detached to the flanks to watch for such enter- 
prises on the part of those opposed to them, 
operations of this kind may be put in execution 
and be prosecuted nearly to their conclusion with- 
out let or hindrance. The fact that the ground 
favours delaying action, no doubt admits of a 
turning movement being held for a time in check 
by insignificant detachments despatched for the 
purpose by the defending side ; but on the other 
hand this same influence on the part of the 
terrain justifies the assailant in leaving only a 
comparatively small containing force facing the 
enemy's main position, and in directing practically 
all his energies against one or both hostile flanks. 
But it is in the fact that the attacking side can, 
in enclosed ground, usually approach comparatively 
. close to the positions of the defenders under cover 
\ that its greatest advantage lies. Under modern 
conditions advance across open terrain is terribly 
costly in life, and it is not unlikely to be brought 
to a standstill, or even to be converted into a 
hurried withdrawal when the casualties become 
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too heavy for the troops to endure. It is due to 
the dangers arising from frontal attack that troops 
acting on the offensive are so often compelled to 
fall back on turning movements. Lines of hedge- 
rows, with their attendant trees, tend to alter 
this. Frontal attack becomes more generally 
practicable than on unenclosed ground, and, as 
outflanking operations are also facilitated, the 
assailants enjoy a liberty of action which is 
denied them in the normal theatre of war. 

That uncertainty with regard to the position 
and strength and intentions of the opposing side, 
which is bound to be accentuated when the 
view is much obstructed, undoubtedly favours 
the attack in one important respect. Presum- 
ably the morale of the defending side will be less / 
satisfactory than that of the assailants — that 
follows almost as a matter of course from the 
respective attitudes of the contending armies. 
Doubts and suspense are likely to have a more 
prejudicial effect upon a soldiery whose confidence 
is somewhat impaired, than upon troops who 
deduce from the direction which the operation 
they are concerned in is taking that they have' 
got the upper hand. 

Another disadvantage under which the defence 
suffers is that that trump-card of the commander 
who elects to await attack, the decisive counter- 
attack, is a particularly difficult one to play in 
close country. An operation of this kind must 
properly timed : its success or failure hinges 
upon its being delivered exactly at the right 
moment. It must, moreover, be launched in the 
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proper direction by the responsible chief. But 
the nature of the ground does not admit of a 
commander exercising a general survey over the 
scene. He cannot tell when the situation has 
arisen which is most propitious for his great 
effort. He cannot see where the enemy has been 
most shaken in carrying out the attack, and 
where, therefore, a counter-stroke is most likely 
to cause serious havoc in the hostile array. There 
is great risk of the undertaking being set in 
motion at the wrong juncture and of its following 
an incorrect course, either as a result of mis- 
apprehensions on the part of those detailed to 
make the attempt, or consequent upon faulty 
impulse having been given to it by the com- 
mander himself. 
Difficulty With the development in range and power and 

ofco-oper- . -. ,, . 

ationof rapidity of fire of modern weapons, the lmport- 
within- ance of close co-operation between infantry and 
artillery has greatly increased. The experiences 
of the South African War, and of the struggle 
between Bussia and Japan in the Far East, have 
given a decided impetus to the consideration by 
military experts of how this desirable working 
together of the two arms can best be secured. 
Even on open ground, where battery commanders 
and their superiors have little difficulty in watch- 
ing the progress of the infantry in attack, or of 
noting any menacing hostile advance against it 
when it is acting on the defensive, where, 
moreover, signalling can probably be carried out 
efficiently, and where messengers are not likely to 
go astray, this problem of co-operation is full of 
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plexities. But in terrain such as we see in 
3uffblk or Dorsetshire or Tipperary, the problem 
becomes more complex than ever. 

It is true, no doubt, that the existence of fences 
in an enemy's position facilitates the indication of 
targets. Any prominent object, such as a tall 
tree or a habitation or a sombre escarpment, will 
do the same on the Lambourne Downs or on a 
Lowland moor if it be in the right place ; but it is 
only in a country intersected with fences that 
prominent objects are to be found in quantities P 
For instance, an infantry commander who needs 
aid from supporting guns can send to say that he 
wants some particular hedgerow shelled, or can 
intimate that some coppice might profitably be 
ched with howitzer fire, and the chess-board 
appearance of the battlefield helps in this. On 
the other hand, the obstructions to view in close 
country from foliage in summer, and to a less- 
extent from boughs and twigs and brushwood in 
winter } limit the scope of artillery, and will often 
prevent its being able to bring fire to bear even 
when there is a clear understanding about the 
target. Signalling will rarely be practicable if 
there are many hedgerow trees. Moreover, the* 
fog in which infantry combats in such ground are- 
wrapped up in, in so far as those controlling gun- 
fire are concerned, hampers these in their task, — 
on rolling veldt, or on fields of combat such as 
Yionville or Beaumont, the artillery can see for 
themselves how the fight progresses, and can 
render aid without any communication reaching 
them from infantry commanders. When much of 
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the landscape is blotted out by intervening fences 
and plantations, gunners cannot hope to have that 
grasp of the actual tactical situation at the 
moment without which they can rarely use their 
guns to best advantage. Hedgerow fighting, 
when there are many trees and when the folds 
of ground happen to be intricate, seems to' de- 
mand that batteries should have observers well 
to the front and in closest communication with 
the infantry. It is better that one officer of a 
battery should be crawling along the fences in 
attendance on a battalion commander and be lost 
to the guns, than that the battalion should be 
left in the lurch by the artillery at a critical 
moment. 
inter- The most complete understanding between the 

ground two arms, and the most perfect system of inter- 
aSie to Ur " communication, will not, however, get over the 
meat o?" fact that intersected country is unfavourable to 
Are. ^ e d eve i p meil t of shell fire. In earlier chapters 
touching on the strategical aspects of the question 
of hostile military operations directed against the 
United Kingdom, it was pointed out that the 
enemy would probably be weak in guns. It was 
also pointed out that the employment of artillery 
on a large scale was almost impracticable owing 
to the topographical conditions, and this applies 
to both sides. Fighting on such ground, infantry 
must make up their minds to dispense with much 
of the artillery support which they look for under 
more normal conditions of warfare. This makes 
it the more imperative that when such support 
can be rendered none of its value shall be lost 
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owing to defective arrangements as regards inter- 
communication. 

A word with regard to the position of guns on Guns on 
the march may here be not out of place. It is a of march. 
well-known principle of modern tactics that when 
a fight is in prospect the guns should be well to 
the front in the column, But it is open to 
question whether this general rule is altogether 
applicable to the conditions of warfare in our 
enclosed country. In all three kingdoms the 
highways and byways generally are fenced on 
both sides, and they to a certain extent constitute 
defiles. Guns, with their ammunition- waggons, 
take up much space on a road; and when it is 
a case of several batteries following each other* 
they extend over a distance which infantry re- 
quire considerable time to traverse. Moreover, 
if the hedgerows on either hand be solid in 
nature and if the road be narrow it may be 
difficult to get artillery out of the way, and unless 
it can be got out of the way it may block the 
traffic, Much, of course, depends upon the exact 
circumstances ; but it may be stated in general 
terms that guns should not be put near the head 
of a column on the march when there is a pros- 
pect of its having to move far along a sunken 
aue, or of its being obliged to traverse anything 
of the nature of a narrow defile for a considerable 
distance. 

The same thing applies to mounted troops, 
but in this case less qualification is called for, troo 

orsemen are entirely out of place at the head cokimns. 
of a column of infantry which is moving along a 



Objection 
to mounted 

troop 
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fenced road ; they are simply in the way, and if 
fired on they may cause untold disorder. Vedettes 
and mounted patrols well to the front may be 
useful enough, but the roads must be kept clear 
of horses. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that a neglect of this rule (which is not one 
only called forth of recent years by modern arms 
of precision) was largely responsible for the first 
pitched battle fought by the regular British army 
upon foreign soil ending in defeat. The memor- 
able battle of Steinkirk was fought on undulating 
ground studded with thickets and intersected by 
a number of stalwart hedges, which made move- 
ment off the roads and tracks most inconvenient 
for horsemen. King William, who only later 
when they were covering the retreat after the 
d&dcle of Landen was to learn the prowess of 
his troopers, chose this ground for a trial of 
strength with the formidable Luxembourg because 
of its unsuitability for the French cavalry, which 
he held in exaggerated dread. It so happened, 
however, that through some mismanagement regi- 
ments of dragoons and horse grenadiers and other 
mounted troops were placed at the head of 
certain of his columns, as they advanced to the 
attack along routes which were practically defiles 
owing to the hedges. When the combat began 
these horsemen blocked the approaches for the 
infantry, and completely threw out of gear the 
finely conceived project for catching the French 
army unawares in the early morning after a night 
march. Luxembourg, although taken by surprise 
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at the outset, gained sufficient time, owing to the 
confusion in the columns advancing against him, 
to set his troops in order, and the result was 
that after a desperate struggle the British and 
Dutch host was obliged to abandon the field 
beaten, although by no means disgraced. 

Such a mistake would hardly be likely to occur 
nowadays on a large scale. But we are accustomed 
to the idea of cavalry detachments in the van 
during a march to the front It seems as natural 
to have horsemen heading a column as it does to 
have a locomotive at the front end of a train ; and 
cases might easily occur even during operations hi 
the most enclosed portions of this country, of a 
troop or half-troop being placed at the head of a 
long column of infantry winding forward along a 
tortuous lane, where it can do no good and where 
it may do harm. Of course if it is known that 
there is ground farther on where mounted troops 
may be able to act effectively, it may be perfectly 
sound to place a force of them in advance, and to 
accept the risk of their causing inconvenience 
should the enemy be met with before the suitable 
terrain is reached. It may be noted that there is 
not at all the same objection to putting cyclists 
at the head of a column on the march in dose 
country : the question of cyclist tactics can, how* 
ever, be most conveniently dealt with in its 
entirety in the chapter especially devoted to the 
rdie of such troops. 

The co-operation of mounted troops with the co-ope™- 
other arms on a battlefield in the United King- mounted 
doni, assuming that the combat does not take with other 
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place on moorland or downs, must always present 
exceptional difficulties. The truth is that in the 
genuine hedgerow fight, where rival infantries are 
face to face and contending for the mastery, even 
the mounted rifleman is out of the picture, while 
the sabreur pure and simple is an anachronism. 
Horsemen can perform excellent service for their 
side by seizing points of importance in the pre- 
liminary stages ; they may be perfectly invaluable 
on the flanks when there are no infantry to oppose 
them if handled with resolution, but scattered 
about in the general line of battle they are out of 
place. At the same time, it has to be remembered 
that even in the enclosed districts of the British 
Islands are to be found heaths and areas of 
comparatively speaking open country — potential 
battlefields, where portions of the ground which 
would be covered by the contending armies are 
free of hedgerows and woodland, and where there 
might be ample scope for cavalry or mounted 
rifles intermingled with the other arms. 
Mounted Pursuit is always understood to be especially a 
porstSt. 11 duty of mounted troops; but it may almost be 
laid down as a principle that in enclosed country 
frontal pursuit should be left to the infantry, 
every available horseman being away on the flanks 
and working over a great extent of country. Sup- 
posing that they are detailed for frontal pursuit, 
the mobility of the troopers is apt to be entirely 
thrown away, because insignificant detachments of 
hostile infantry can hold them in check and can 
rob them of what they hope to gain from their 
speed. Pressing forward on one or both sides, 
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however, bo as to threaten the enemy's retreat, 

with only mounted troops to stay their advance 

and enjoying the advantage of the initiative and 

of moral superiority, they may bring about decisive 

results. If any open ground is known of on the 

flanks of the fugitive army, great efforts should be 

made to push an overwhelming force of mounted 

men on to it with all haste, so as to make certain 

of brushing away any hostile horse which may try 

to hold it long enough for the retreating infantry 

and guns to get past. 

In discussing the composition of forces which import- 

a Power at war with this country might detail technical 

, . , r , troop*, 

for a descent upon it, stress was laid on the 

probability of a strong contingent of engineers 
lieing included, in view of the network of rail- 
ways and of the elaborate system of electrical 
ommunications which the enemy would find. It 
ion Id be noted that the purely tactical conditions 
also point to the need of a liberal proportion of 
engineerSj or at least of pioneers. The conversion 
of hedgerows into obstacles, or their obliteration if 
they he of sturdy growth, calls for the services of 
skilled workmen. Felling trees to block roads or 
to clear the field of fire can only be effected rapidly 
by practical woodmen. In a region abounding in 
features which tend to obstruct view and to inter- 
fere with movement and which also lend themselves 
to conversion into formidable military obstacles, 
one side will be largely engaged in increasing the 
delaying power of impediments and the other will 
be busy removing them. 

In studying the subject of troop-leading in the 
G 
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import- United Kingdom, it is always important to bear 
officers of in mind how greatly the amount and the character 
topo- of the enclosure varies in different portions of it. 
of different Only those who travel freely and who watch the 

portions ,.. , , i . * i . „ ,. 

of the districts through which they pass, can fully realise 
how much even adjoining parishes often contrast 
with each other in this respect. Because it was 
found in the 1904 manoeuvres that artillery was 
totally out of place in an advanced guard in 
eastern Essex, it does not follow that no guns 
should be detailed for an advanced guard descend- 
ing the north-western slopes of the Chiltern Hills. 
Pasture countries with their restricted fields and 
formidable fences make mounted shock tactics 
practically impossible, but there are plenty of 
areas to be found, even away from the chalk downs 
and without seeking out the sparsely populated, 
unenclosed, mountainous districts, where the fences 
are so far apart, and where they form obstacles so 
insignificant, that cavalry could deliver charges as 
effectively as it could on the steppes. 

If, thanks to theoretical knowledge and to 
practical training, soldiers and those who lead 
them are qualified to cope with the tactical 
difficulties of fence - intersected ground and of 
hedgerow trees, and if they are also in all 
respects fit to make war on rolling plains where 
the occasional plantation or the isolated village 
forms the only break in the monotonous land- 
scape, they will adapt themselves readily enough 
to conditions where the topography of the battle- 
field strikes a mean between these two extremes. 
It is on this account that warfare in the most 
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highly enclosed districts of the country should 
be studied and practised by those military forces 
of the Crown which are detailed for home defence. 
Manoeuvres on open ground are constantly being 
carried out at our great standing camps, and the 
principles of troop-leading under such conditions 
are thoroughly understood by regular officers, and 
are not wholly unfamiliar to those of the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. The tactics 
called for in intricate inters cted terrain are by 
no means so well known. That has still to come. 
Combatants who feel equally at home when at 
large on Cannock Chase, or when cooped up 
among two-acre grazing fields and bullfinch fences, 
will not find it strange if the battle-ground be 
some vast tillage farm where trees are rare, and 
where the widely separated hedges are kept neat 
and closely clipped lest their shade should blight 
the growing corn. 
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INFANTRY TACTICS. 



Infantry 
present!* 
nently 
the main 
arm of the 
service in 
warfare 
in the 
United 
Kingdom. 



Previous chapters have, it is hoped, already 
made it plain that in the enclosed ground of 
the United Kingdom infantry becomes even more 
pre-eminently the main arm of the service, than 
is the case when regular warfare is in progress in 
the class of country usually met with on great 
campaigns. The fences and trees hamper artillery, 
and they may place almost insuperable difficulties in' 
the way of effective employment of mounted troops 
on the battlefield. What its two partners in the 
trinity of the three arms lose in importance, the 
infantry gains. To such an extent, indeed, is this 
the case, that when it comes to operations in 
markedly cramped and intersected districts, of 
which examples are to be found widely scattered 
on both sides of St George's Channel, — no less 
among the Cambrian foothills than in Ayrshire, 
no less in Louth and Kildare than in South Hants 
and in the Severn Valley, — it is scarcely putting 
it too strongly to declare that infantry is, if we 
except cyclists, the only arm which can operate 
effectually in actual conflict. 
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This fact gives a peculiar interest to the study 
of infantry tactics in connection with home de- 
fence, and it makes the handling of the foot- 
soldiers a subject meriting the attention of all 
who are directly concerned in ensuring the security 
of the British Isles by personal effort. It is not 
proposed in this chapter to treat of infantry tactics 
in general ' Combined Training/ * Infantry Train* 
ing/ and a host of other military works, deal with 
this in edifying and exhaustive fashion, Only 
those especial problems will be discussed which 
arise when the predominant arm of the service is 
at work among the fields and hedgerows which are 
almost peculiar to our country. These in them- 
selves are sufficient to provide a theme no less 
interesting than it is complex. 

The kind of ground which one naturally associates Here- 
with rural England lends itself to an extraordinary th™- en 
extent to the concealment of strength and of move- concealing 
nienta This applies to masses of all arms drawn menu, 
up in position. It applies to armies advancing to 
deliver an attack. It applies to mounted scouts 
and to cyclist patrols who are acting as eyes and 
ears for comrades far in rear. It applies to artil- 
lery meditating the sudden discharge of a hurricane 
of shell-fire to confound an enemy who is unpre- 
pared But what we are concerned with here is 
that it applies to the smallest bodies of infantry, 
to the group and the section no less than to the 
battalion and to the brigade. 

In the chapter on the Study of Ground, it was 
shown that all fences do not ensure protection 
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against fire; but it was also shown that the 
majority of them serve as screens to hide from 
view. The utilisation of hedgerows for conceal- 
ing the movements of infantry is an art in itself. 
Under certain conditions, no doubt, little skill is 
# required to make the most of them — as, for 

instance, when any undulations which exist are 
almost imperceptible and when the hedge-tops are 
a dozen feet or so above ground-level. But when, 
owing to the lie of the ground, the fields are 
mostly exposed to the enemy's view apart from 
narrow strips immediately alongside the fences, and 
when there are many gaps to be seen through these 
fences, and when the terrain heaves with gentle 
spurs and shallow depressions, then taking full 
advantage of the barriers dividing enclosure from 
enclosure for the purpose of hiding detachments on 
the move, calls for a quick eye and for skilful 
leadership. 
Theutii- Reference was made in Chapter V. to the 
ef fences, question of the general direction of fences with 
reference to the front, and it was there pointed 
out how some will be broadside-on to a man 
facing any particular way, how others again will 
be diagonal, and how one may be actually longi- 
tudinal. Now the fence which is broadside-on to 
the enemy will screen a flankward movement by 
a detachment if it be high enough and thick 
enough ; but it cannot aid an advance. A longi- 
tudinal fence will in all probability be enfiladed 
by hostile troops (although, as pointed out below, 
this does not necessarily follow). A diagonal 
fence, on the other hand, may serve as a covered 
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approach towards the adversary's position, and by 
creeping along the farther side of such fences, 
zigzag fashion, it may be possible to press right 
up to close quarters in comparative security. 
But the situation of the best line when there are 
several to choose from, demands in an uncommon 
degree judgment and an eye for ground. 

It is not always apparent whether a fence some 
distance off is, or is not, diagonal to the enemy's 
position. It may turn out to he practically 
broadside-on so that it does not help an advance, 
or it may be found to be enfiladed and therefore 
to be impossible to approach along. In the sketch 
below it is obvious enough to the enemy at B 




^r 



that the fence a a is to ail intents and purposes 
oblique to their knoll, and that the fence a 1 a 1 
is decidedly oblique to their knoll — that the first 
will afford some shelter to troops creeping towards 
them, and that the one farther to the flank will 
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make a really good line of advance for the adver- 
sary; but the commander of the detachment at 
A, who wants to get to the front unseen, is by 
no means so well placed for selecting the route 
which will be best to follow. He cannot know 
exactly where his adversary is, nor tell how far 
the hostile position extends ; moreover, owing to 
the fall of the ground to the front, only those 
portions of the fences a a and a 1 a 1 which are 
nearest are visible to him. Even where, as is 
the case in the sketch, there are no intricate folds 
of ground to complicate the problem, where the 
fields are rectangular and the lines of hedgerows 
extend uniformly bordering several successive 
fields without a break, the problem is puzzling 
enough. Where there is little regularity of en- 
closure, and where the terrain is marked by many 
undulations, the problem becomes full of com- 
plexity and may well puzzle the local commander. 
It does not necessarily follow that, because the 
prolongation of a line of hedgerow leads into the 
enemy's position, the hedgerow is effectually en- 
filaded. Some spur which the adversary has not 
seen fit to occupy may intervene. When that is 
the case, troops pressing forward along the fence 
are immune from the fire of antagonists straight 
in front of them, and may be shielded by it 
against fire coming from the flank. But even 
supposing that it is known that the intervening 
space is not held by the opposing side, it may 
not be obvious from some little distance off that 
the hedgerow in question traverses dead ground. 
To interpret topographical features by intuition 
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is the gift of few ; but by studying the peculiar- 
ities of enclosed country intelligently, the eye can 
be trained to a great extent to note the relations 
between folds in the terrain and hills and hollows 
generally on the one hand, and the directions 
taken by fences when surveyed from a distance 
on the other, 

When infantry are engaged in work of this 
kind, a realisation of the distinction which exists 
between the fence which merely conceals, and the 
fence which provides protection against fire, is a 
very necessary qualification for leadership. The 
mere screen is invaluable for concealing move- 
ments. It may permit a detachment to occupy 
ground in view of the enemy and within effective 
range of hostile musketry or gun fire while await- 
ing developments, without a shot being fired at 
it. But it is unsuitable as a resting-place for a 
prolonged period, if the troops are to use their 
rifles and if by doing so they are to expose their 
presence to their opponents. The company or 
section commander who can tell before he gets to 
it whether some particular hedgerow will give 
real cover to his men or will only give them 
apparent cover, is a very valuable asset to a 
battalion which is fighting in close country. 

It cannot be too clearly imderstood that infan- 
try advancing in extended order across a field 
for the purpose of occupying a line of fence at 
its farther end, in full sight of hostile troops and 
within range of their fire, means that that fence 
1 1 with becomes a target for the enemy, If 
the fence turns out to be merely a hedge without 
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bank or ditch, the results may be deplorable. In 
summer time it may be impossible to see through 
the hedge to fire, so that the men when they 
reach it are prevented from using their weapons 
unless they stand up and by doing so greatly add 
to the risk they run of being hit ; but even sup- 
posing that they can lie down and can aim 
through the leafage, they suffer from the circum- 
stance that the hedge gives their adversaries a 
well-defined and conspicuous mark to shoot at. 
Even if the fence has good protective properties 
in the shape of a bank, or a ditch, or both, a 
thick hedge in foliage may oblige the troops to 
stand up to fire, with the result that they at 
once become liable to be hit in spite of the fact 
that the enemy cannot actually see them. 

Infantry in attack cannot hope to avoid ad- 
vancing to a certain extent in the open across 
fields, supposing the lie of the ground to be 
such that its surface is much exposed to the 
enemy's view. But skill and resource and eye 
for ground on the part of subordinate com- 
manders, may greatly reduce the extent to which 
their men have to undertake such movements. 
To know instinctively when to creep in single file 
along some hedge, and when to make a dash for 
it in extended order across the open so as to get 
the cover of the. fence next to the front, is to be 
a master of hedgerow fighting on a small scale. 
In the last chapter it was pointed out that a 
general engagement in typical British country 
was likely to resolve itself into a number of local 
combats. These local combats will be almost 
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entirely infantry combats; success in them will 
depend very largely upon subordinate leadership ; 
and the side which gains the upper hand in most 
of them will be the victors of the day. A heavy 
responsibility is therefore thrown upon officers 
comparatively speaking low down in the military 
hierarchy. They may not be placed in a position 
to achieve great martial exploits. Their name 
may never be heard of in connection with the 
battle in which they have played their part man- 
fully and displayed their genius for war. But by 
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adroit soldiership in some local scuffle, they may 
have added one to that sum - total of isolated 
successes which in combination have brought 
about a historic triumph. 

It is important to note that the points where 
hedgerows intersect form in a sense minor tactical 
pivots. A man perched on a bank at the place 
whence four fences fork, can enfilade them all; 
and he can, moreover, sweep four different fields 
with his magazine if there is no convexity in the 
ground or if the spot does not happen to be lost 
in a depression. The practical effect of this can 
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perhaps be conveniently illustrated by the sketch 
on p. 107. In this two men are supposed to be 
available to hold the line of fence x x, their front 
being towards the top of the page. The proper 
place for them in this case is at A A, not at b b. 

If they post themselves at b b they only sweep 
the middle field with their fire; the enemy may, 
moreover, be able to creep along the outer side of 
either, or both, of the perpendicular fences leading 
up to x x, and may take them in enfilade. But 
at a a they between them sweep all three fields 
with their fire, and, in addition to this, they 
enfilade the perpendicular fences which foemen 
might utilise to take them unawares. An inci- 
dent which occurred under the eye of the author 
when acting as umpire at a public schools' field- 
day held in a diversified corner of rural Bedford- 
shire, illustrates this principle so vividly that it 
is worth while telling the little story to serve as 
an example. 
An f A somewhat isolated company of some thirty 

files or so, which formed a portion of the weaker 
and defending side, was holding a stretch of hedge- 
row, as shown in the sketch opposite. The fields 
at this point happened to be extensive, and the 
ground showed no appreciable folds but rose 
gently by a glacis slope on to a slight elevation 
in front. The assailants creeping forward across 
the open plough towards the hedgerow were to 
some extent on the skyline, and their somewhat 
precipitate advance had been peremptorily checked 
by an assistant umpire. 

It will be observed that a perpendicular fence 
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practically met that held by the company, although 
there was a gap — evidently once a gateway — just 
at the corner. It will also be noticed that this 
corner was a little outside the left flank of the 
defenders; as a matter of fact there was not thirty 
yards of interval. A wide-awake young corporal 
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on the attacking side saw his opportunity. Fol- 
lowed by half a dozen eager lads, as keen as 
terriers, he crawled along the outside of the 
perpendicular fence — a mean and ragged hedge- 
row which offered rather delusive cover and which 
made but an inadequate screen on a March morn- 
ing, when not a leaf was showing. Slowly, and 
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in most artistic fashion, the small party worked 
their way down till they were close to the point 
of junction of the fences, when the affair became 
one full of interest and excitement. 

Overlooking the scene from on horseback, one 
almost held one's breath for fear that the little 
band, spurred on by the furious f usilade in progress, 
would open fire prematurely, or else that some 
of the youngsters on the left defending flank, if 
not their centurion, would detect the error that 
had been committed, — a couple of them moved 
a few paces to the side would transform the 
whole situation. But the young soldiers lining 
the fence were far too intent upon the foemen 
out in front of them to take heed of their im- 
perilled flank. The corporal crept doggedly on 
/< till he reached the gap, paused a moment while 
his pack drew up to him, then sprang up with 
a shrill " Come along, we've got 'em now ! " and 
in a moment his little party were over the fence, 
were enfilading the defenders' line, were blazing 
away as if their lives and the honour of their 
school depended on it, and the umpire was telling 
the company commander that he must fall right 
away back because his position had become un- 
tenable. 
Men must It is in work like this that intelligent leader- 
reiiant" ship on the part of junior officers and of non- 
commissioned officers means so much. But in 
the hedgerow scuffle skilled and practised sub- 
ordinate commanders are helpless if their men do 
not know how to play the game. In close country 
where the fences rule big and blind and where 
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hedgerow trees abound, it is not merely the super- 
vision of the captain over his company or of the 
subaltern over his section which becomes impaired, 
but the smallest group is Liable to become broken 
up, Two or three files get one side of a bank 
surmounted by a stalwart whitethorn hedge with 
its feet draped in waist-deep herbage, two or three 
files get the other side, and all connection between 
them is at once lost. Shouts cannot be heard in 
the din of musketry. The controlling hand has 
vanished, Developments such as this demand 
that infantry which may be called on to fight 
under such bewildering conditions shall be ad- 
equately trained, and shall moreover be practised 
in field operations over this class of ground. 

Efficiency on the part of those of lowest grade subordin- 
in authority is indispensable when a non-commis- ma«tbe 
sioned officer may at any moment find himself toawowe 
with his small party, or perchance with the busty. 
remnants of several small parties, thrown on his 
own resources amid intricate fences and tortuous 
lanes. Efficiency begets self-confidence, and self- 
confidence in a moment of peril and perplexity 
^ counts higher than genius because it encourages 
assumption of responsibility, Men have to act 
on such occasions, and have to get those around 
them to act with them and with set purpose. 
The whole theory of the supple tactics of modern 
warfare is bound up with the concession of ample 
latitude to those in subordinate command, and 
with their capacity for rising to the occasion. 
*The days of great captains controlling every 
movement on the battlefield are past and gone, 
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even when the battlefield shows few topographical 
features tending to obstruct the view and to 
break up fighting units. In the enclosures of 
the United Kingdom battalion commanders, and 
even company commanders, lose their touch upon 
^ the pulse of local combat, and have to trust to 
authorities of lesser standing to act as circum- 
stances may dictate. To troops sore beset in such 
terrain that paragraph in 'Infantry Training' is 
more than ever applicable : " Since the conditions 
of modern warfare render decentralisation of com- 
mand in action an absolute necessity, no good 
results are to be expected unless the subordinate 
leaders have been trained to use their intelligence, 
and unless they have been given ample oppor- 
tunities of acting on their own judgment in 
attack and defence, and have constantly, in peace 
practices, been called upon to consider the neces- 
sity of departing from their original orders." 
Disin- It is in attack, of course, that the disintegration 

of units of even the smallest of infantry units is most 
country, likely to occur in hedgerow conflicts. Such dis- 
integration is moreover especially probable when 
the critical stage is at hand, when the fire is 
hottest, when each moment causes fresh gaps in 
the ranks, and when the men are prone to un- 
reasoning panic should those set over them be 
confounded by events. The difficulty of keeping 
companies and even battalions from becoming 
intermingled when moving to the assault, is a 
feature in the infantry fight of to-day even on 
the openest ground. Fences and enclosures of 
course add to the risk of this, and it is worth 
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calling to mind that at Aughrim, the first really 
serious engagement in which (if we except those fer- 
ocious brawls beneath the battlements of Tangier) 
British regular infantry regiments still borne in 
the Army list were involved, battalions became 
hopelessly mixed up in forcing their way over the 
big Connaught banks beyond the bog, and that 
the overthrow of their desperate frontal attack 
upon a soldiery whom they held in light account, 
was largely due to the confusion which supervened. 

It has already been pointed out that fences Assume* 
assist considerably in the indication of the object- T^d* 
ive when it is a question of co-operation between fndfcatinr 
guns and infantry* This also holds good both jaatU". 
in attack and defence as between infantry com- 
manders of superior rank and their deputies. The 
brigadier can get battalion commanders round him 
and can point out lines of hedgerows running 
towards the enemy, which are to serve as de- 
marcation for the front to be taken up by his 
respective units. The battalion commander can 
point out to his company leaders the field which 
he wants each particular one to make his goal. 
Where the field of view is not unduly restricted by 
foliage, and the lie of the ground admits of most 
enclosures in the immediate vicinity being seen into, 
a hedgerow country may facilitate the giving of a 
correct impulse to the earlier stages of an attack, 
and may simplify the allotment of troops to the 
ground which they are to hold in defence. Nor 
will it be out of place to point out that this 
sort of thing can be practised without the troops. 
Exercises in such work can be carried out without 

H 
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that damage to crops and fences which actual 
manoeuvres almost necessarily involve — no farmer, 
if asked permission, objects to a score of officers 
and non-commissioned officers trespassing on his 
land when he knows that they will close the 
gates and respect his property. It is only 
by practice that those concerned will learn the 
importance of instructions being clearly worded, 
and will come to realise the fatal consequences of 
vaguely worded indications. " The enemy is occupy- 
ing the fence on the far side of the big meadow " 
does not help the recipient of the message much, 
if he sees all round him grazing fields of different 
sizes. 
Theim- Some reference was made in Chapter V. to the 

S?the ce colour of the ground, to the tints observable in 
thefleids different fields, to the effect when from their 
fantr'y. nature they have a mottled, variegated look, and 
to the influence of the seasons in altering the 
general hue of the countryside. This question of 
colour has a greater influence upon infantry 
tactics and upon an infantry combat than is at 
once apparent, and it deserves more than a pass-' 
ing notice. 

When the circumstances of the case oblige 
infantry, whether in movement or at rest, to be 
in the open in a field exposed to the enemy's view, 
the nature of that field and the kind of back- 
ground which it makes may be of no small tactical 
importance. An extended line of khaki -clad 
soldiers moving across a meadow shortly after 
the hay has been cut, or traversing a bright green 
patch of pasture in the month of April, is almost 
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certain to be observed from a considerable distance 
off if the light is reasonably good. Troops lying 
down in a Held of plough, or crouching in an en- 
closure where a half-grown crop of roots partially 
conceals the soil, may for a long time remain un- 
detected, It is important to realise in this con- 
nection that that which is merely visible is not 
necessarily seen, — that the likelihood or otherwise 
of an object being observed from afar off depends 
mainly on whether it is in itself, or owing to its 
surroundings, conspicuous or the reverse. 

Only the practised observer will know intui- Need of a 
tively whether there is a reasonable prospect of a eye to 

\ .. : approbate 

squad, or a section, or a company, crossing some tfife, 
particular field unnoticed, There will often be 
two enclosures adjoining each other, both equally 
visible to the enemy and both equally exposed 
to hostile fire, and yet, owing to the nature of the 
respective crops, or to differences in the colour of 
the soil, or to patches of reeds or bracken or furze 
in the one which are absent in the other, the choice 
of the right one to move across or to rest in may 
be of vital importance. Even the man who has 
never studied fields and hedgerows or given a 
thought to natural phenomena as affecting land- 
scape, will recognise that it is wiser to crawl 
through the patch of ripened wheat where the 
nd stalks serve as an actual screen, than to 
try the recently cut grass on the far side of the 
hedge ; but he may not realise so readily that a 
held of herbage crops — of clover, sainfoin, and 
vetches, most of them in flower — affords a tetter 
line of advance than one of hay. Standard works 
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on the art of war do not touch upon such paltry 
matters, but they are none the less of some im- 
portance in the minor infantry tactics involved in 
fighting in this country. Why, even such an 
apparently insignificant fact as the usual practice 
of ploughing parallel to the longer side of an 
oblong field may prove important in a combat: 
if the crop be one requiring ridge and furrow, it 
may make no little difference which way the fur- 
rows lead in reference to the enemy. 
The in- This is a convenient place to draw attention to 

soldier a point which tactical works, official and other, 
taaShtto seldom mention, one which especially concerns 
when he infantry although it is also of interest to mounted 
to'be seen, troops and to cyclists and to artillery. If a 
soldier who is exposed to view does not wish to 
be seen he must keep still, and the recruit should 
be taught it as soon as he has passed the ordeal 
of squad drill. Animals in their wild state know 
this simple fact by instinct : they may crouch 
slowly down when alarmed, if there are stones or 
scrub to partially hide them ; but if there be no 
cover, they will stand stock-still the instant they 
scent danger and remain motionless till they de- 
cide to fly. To avoid being observed, it is essential 
not to attract attention. Thus, during the South 
African war, where the Boer gunners showed no 
little skill in concealing artillery and where our 
naval brigades and heavy batteries often took long 
to ascertain the exact site of some troublesome 
hostile piece, the position of these artfully hidden 
guns was # more often detected in the end by the 
movement of the detachments serving them, than 
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by the flash of their discharge* A line of skir- 
mishers or a pair of infantry scouts may long 
lie prone out in the open without the enemy 
noticing that they are there, but if they change 
their position their presence will be at onee 
disclosed 



Something would appear to be wanting in a Fir* 
chapter of infantry tactics which ignored the 
subject of fire control The conditions of com- 
bat likely to arise in home defence are not 
such as to call for any modification of what is 
said on this important subject in ' Infantry Train- 
ing/ or to make any portions of those passages 
in the official work inapplicable- But certain 
points relating to the question of fire control 
which arise only in combats in enclosed country 
leserve mention under this general heading. 

Hedgerows, which from the nature of the case How 
will largely form the objective for their musketry, row* help 
will of course aid half-company and section and 
juad leaders to indicate the target which they 
wish their men to aim at, Bufc some judgment 
and power of observation are necessary to decide 
rhen a fence should be fired at, and when, on the 
other hand, it should be ignored, even supposing 
hostile troops are known to be behind it and 
are within range. In the chapter dealing with 
the study of ground, the variety in the amount of 
protection which different types of hedgerow will 
afford was discussed at some length. It stands to 
reason that where there is a suitable bank giving 
complete cover to a hostile detachment, it is pure 
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waste of ammunition to direct a heavy musketry 
fire upon it. On the other hand, however adequate 
the cover provided by a fence may be, some of this 
must be sacrificed when troops sheltering behind 
it open fire, because their heads must be then ex- 
posed. Therefore if bullets are evidently coming 
from some particular hedgerow, it will probably be 
advisable to fire at it, whatever its exact nature 
may be. 

The character of a hedgerow can in winter time 
often be judged from some distance away owing 
to the absence of foliage and vegetation : when the 
country is " open " in the hunting sense, the bank 
is usually clearly distinguishable from the brush- 
wood of the hedge surmounting it, while if there 
is no bank its absence is generally apparent from 
several fields away. But in the summer season 
it is different: then the bank and hedge when 
looked at from afar tend to merge together into a 
broken line of greenery, and it is often quite im- 
possible to form any idea what sort of fence it is, 
or to detect whether it provides genuine protec- 
tion or whether it serves merely as a penetrable 
screen. In these days of small-bore rifles when 
the infantry soldier carries so large a store of 
rounds upon him, the need for economy as regards 
expenditure of ammunition is by no means so great 
as it was a quarter of a century ago, and it would 
therefore generally seem to be justifiable to main- 
tain a carefully regulated fire upon hedgerows 
smothered in verdure behind which the enemy is 
known to be taking shelter, where their nature is in 
doubt. Commanders of detachments must not be 
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unmindful that if hostile infantry be actually fir- 
ing from behind a fence in summer time, there is 
a reasonable probability that thoae infantry are to 
a great extent exposed, because at that time of 
the year the lower parts of hedges are generally 
too much choked with foliage and herbage growth 
to see through. It would of course be absurd 
to lay down any rules about such matters as this, 
but a little thought devoted to these minor prob- 
lems of infantry fire tactics in close country can 
do no harm, and it may suggest ideas worth 
developing. 

Our rural districts obviously favour ambuscades, imj>ort- 
and they manifestly offer opportunities for troops H^ontroi 
who are thoroughly under control to inflict severe ou"bu^ 
punishment upon an adversary who approaches 
them without being aware of their presence, A 
talent for devising expedients to entrap an oppon- 
ent — strategic contrivances, as Carlyle would say 
— finds plenty of scope in a maze of fences and 
hedgerow trees, and detachments blundering rashly 
forward where such topographical conditions pre- 
vail, run the risk of unexpectedly becoming targets 
for magazine fire at decisive range delivered by 
hidden marksmen. But no amount of skill in 
emplacing infantry in concealed positions from 
which they can overwhelm unsuspecting hostile 
parties with musketry, will compensate for de- 
fective fire discipline on the part of the men. A 
single shot by an excited soldier will ruin the 
plan. Fire opened without orders will give warn- 
ing that a hedgerow is occupied, and it may drive 
the adversaries back to cover without their perhaps 
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having suffered a single casualty. On the defen- 
sive and well protected, troops are no doubt 
more easily controlled than when they are en- 
gaged on an attack and are probably suffering 
loss; but amid the din and tumult of battle, 
partially trained troops in their excitement are 
likely enough to lose their heads and to discharge 
their rifles prematurely, unless they are thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of fire discipline. 

Reference to the expenditure of ammunition 
supply. above suggests the question of its replenishment 
in action. On this point it may be observed that 
the features of a hedgerow country ought to 
facilitate this important service. The company 
ammunition carriers, upon whom so much de- 
pends, ought by skilful use of the cover of the 
available fences to be able to perform their 
duties very effectively and with less risk of being 
hit than on open ground. Moreover, in summer 
time, and if the fences are of a nature to make 
good screens, it should often be practicable to get 
the pack animals close up to the firing-line 
without their being observed by the enemy. 

The in- The infantry scout is one of the latest products 

•cout. of tactics under the most modern conditions. His 

task is as difficult and dangerous as his position is 

His ex- honourable and important. For the effective per- 
ceptional * r 



import- f ormance of such duties a man must be gifted with 

ance in ° 

nerve, with judgment, and with resource ; he must 
possess intelligence and must have an eye for 
ground, and he must, however great his natural 
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qualifications may be, have been trained and prac- 
tised in the work, In hedgerow fighting great 
opportunities are undoubtedly afforded to the 
infantry scout, but his responsibilities are ren- 
dered proportionately onerous and trying. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of in- 
fantry operations in enclosed, fence -intersected 
ground, is that both sides so much enjoy the 
benefit of concealment, and that the combatants 
are bo likely to arrive in close proximity of each 
other before they fully realise the situation, 
Efficient scouts may do much to lift the fog in 
which their battalions are groping, By creeping 
along hedgerows they can approach the enemy's 
troops in a manner which would be out of the 
question on open ground. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the value of the services which they 
may perform if they act with courage and dis- 
cretion, and if they are fully alive to the nature 
and to the importance of their duties. These 
duties are laid down clearly in ( Infantry Train* 
lag/ but no amount of book instructions will make 
even a naturally quick-witted and resolute man 
into an ideal infantry scout, if he has not rehearsed 
the rdle under conditions approaching to those of 
active service and on suitable ground before being 
tested in actual war. 

The plan of working in pairs would seem better 
adapted for moving along the fences bordering 
fields, than that of groups of four, It often hap- 
pens that several continuous lines of hedgerow 
will zigzag right up to where the enemy is, and it 
may be desirable to send scouts along each such 
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line, which means a heavy drain on the supply 
of scouts available; and the number of them on 
whom full reliance can be placed is likely to be 
limited in the Territorial Army. Two thoroughly 
competent men will serve the purpose better than 
four moderately efficient ones. This is essentially 
a case where quality counts, not quantity. 
Difficulty The infantry scout is above all things a specialist. 
the scout One does not hope to create a first-class gun-layer 
Territorial in a week, or to convert an ordinary private of 
hussars into a qualified shoeing-smith at the end 
of a few hours' instruction at the forge. If the 
Territorial Army is to fulfil its duties in connec- 
tion with home defence, the training of the in- 
fantry scout presents an awkward problem and a 
problem which has got to be solved. Infantry 
operating in close country without scouts, or with 
scouts who cannot be depended upon, will for ever 
be falling into traps, or be missing opportunities 
of catching the enemy unawares, or be getting 
brought up short under the impression that they 
are confronted by a foe when there is no foe. 
There is no small analogy between the training 
of these organs of sight and hearing for the in- 
fantry battalion, and the training of cyclists who 
are to be dealt with in the next chapter. But 
there is this difference. The cyclist, on the militia 
or volunteer basis, can, and probably will, to a 
certain extent train himself even when not em- 
bodied with his corps or engaged on military 
service. The peasant or the artisan who during 
periods of battalion training acts as scout cannot, 
on the other hand, be expected to spend the few 
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hours of leisure allowed him when in pursuit of 
his civilian calling, in crawling along noisome 
ditches, or in lurking in the shadow of some 
mossy bank on the look-out for imaginary ambus- 
cades and pretending to send intelligence to a 
non-existent superior, 

The principles governing modern infantry tactics conciod- 
which are expounded so clearly in our training v D auon»? r " 
annuals, apply just as much to a combat in the 
most enclosed parishes of rural England as they 
do to operations out on those great rolling plains 
which we traverse on our way to Kissingen or 
Biarritz. Thus the attainment of superiority of 
fixe is just as much the preliminary to local or to 
general success on ground intersected in ail direc- 
tions by intricate enclosures, as it is on terrain of 
the most unobstructed kind. Scouts, firing-line, 
supports, and reserves , all have their well-defined 
functions in the warfare likely to take place in 
home defence, just as they would have it in a con- 
tinental campaign : hedgerow and lane merely 
serve as a means to the end of employing each 
of them to the best purpose and at the proper 
time. The topographical features peculiar to 
these islands influence infantry troop-leading in m 
its details, not in its objects or in its funda- 
mental laws. 

The nature of the country undoubtedly adds to 
the difficulties inseparable from handling infantry- 
men in action. A high standard of training is 
necessary if full value is to be got out of a section, 
or a company, or a battalion, But may it not be 
the case, perhaps , that we possess a special aptitude 
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for fighting on such ground ? It is well known 
that the Frenchman has natural gifts for broils in 
villages and woods. May not the Englishman 
living in this land of fences and enclosures know 
to a certain extent by instinct how to benefit by 
their presence on a field of battle ? 

Clarendon, speaking of the affair on Braddock 
Down, mentions the Cornishman as " being indeed 
excellent at hedge- work and that kind of fight ": 
in those days the West Country was enclosed, while 
the districts from which the Parliamentary army 
was drawn were mostly open. To suggest that 
familiarity with especial topographical conditions 
can in modern warfare compensate in any im- 
portant degree for lack of military training, would 
be wholly unwarrantable; but it certainly is no 
disadvantage. Moreover, close country unques- 
tionably favours troops which have a natural talent 
for making war. 

One is too prone to associate adroit soldiership 
entirely with the art of commanding large forces 
of men to good effect. Genius for handling troops 
can play its part in local scuffles no less than in 
those grander operations of war which the historian 
loves to chronicle, and which decide the issue 
of campaigns. An infantry fight on intersected 
ground is essentially an affair of countless petty 
combats, in each of which there is scope for deft 
and cunning leadership, and in each of which 
opportunity may arise for a display of what 
Colonel Henderson in one of his remarkable 
essays called the " heritage of tactical skill 
which is the birthright of our race." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE R6LE OF THE CYCL18T. 

In spite of his rare qualifications for operating in The ne- 
enclosed country, the cyclist is still something of under 
a Cinderella with us. We all unwittingly bow cyclist 
the knee to precedent in these matters, and rely 
more than we think upon the rulings of tradition. 
There is a lack of martial panoply about the 
wheelman. Imagination fails to conjure up the 
fiery onset of the velocipede. Hence it arises 
that the capabilities of the cyclist have been 
underrated, that his training has excited no en- 
thusiasm, and that he is seldom cast for anything 
but the footman's part in the play of mimic war- 
fare in which our troops of all categories from 
time to time indulge. 

The Eegular Army naturally sets the fashion 
with us in all things pertaining to the theory and 
to the practice of war, and happily the Eegular 
Army is saturated with the idea of campaigning 
upon foreign soil. But in warfare overseas the 
conditions are likely to be such that the wheel- 
man's rdle is that of orderly or messenger rather 
than that of combatant. The consequence is that 
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few of those interested in military questions ap- 
pear to realise that, thanks to the development of 
the cycle in the last quarter of a century, a form 
of mobile soldiery can be called into being in this 
country who are from their nature better adapted 
for conducting military operations in large portions 
of its area, than cavalry, or yeomanry, or any other 
kind of horse. The cyclist is, of course, tolerated. 
His potentialities in a subordinate capacity are by 
no means ignored. But if occasions have occurred 
where a number of individuals have done practical 
work as an actual corps, such incidents have been 
quite out of the common. The cyclist rarely 
emerges from that position of being a mere ad- 
junct which is too often set down as his proper 
sphere. Nor will any one have the hardihood to 
suggest that the official training manual to which 
he looks for guidance is an inspiring work. Ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, it cannot truthfully be 
said to go very far. It is like a periwinkle to a 
hungry man. Skirmishing, attack and defence, 
scouting, ambuscades — instructions on these all- 
important matters are squeezed into the narrow 
limits of one single page. 
The merits Yet when this form of mobile combatant is 
cyclist in compared with the soldier who trusts for the 
country rapidity of his movements and for his capacity 
to those to cover long distances to his charger, his con- 
horseman, spicuous superiority for work among our lanes 

and hedgerows becomes at once apparent. 
His When proceeding unobserved along fenced roads 

moving and byways the wheelman is in his element — 
especially so if he favours that unlovely crouching 
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posture, like unto a note of interrogation, which 
meets with approval in many cycling circles. 
Under the same conditions the soldier in the 
saddle shows up over the top of the hedgerow. 
The cyclist can pursue his way swiftly and 
silently on his rubher tyres, when the clanking 
hoofs of a trotting horse can be heard afar. He 
stirs up little dust when speeding along the high- 
ways in summer time to betray his presence to 
the enemy's vedettes, while a party of mounted 
men will raise a cloud. Should he wish to hide 
he can in an instant lift his machine over some 
hedge, or can deposit it in a ditch close by, 
and he has then himself alone to think about, 
while the trooper similarly situated is hampered 
by his steed. In the stillness of the night any 
movement of mounted troops along a road can be 
heard at a great distance, — nocturnal enterprises 
under the star-spangled South African skies have 
taught us the danger of the lonely charger's neigh, 
—but the cyclist has only to hold his tongue and, 
whether he be a solitary scout or whether he 
forms one of a detachment bent on some im- 
portant service, he can glide through the darkness 
like a phantom 

Moreover, in a theatre of w T ar which is trellised Htsin-eat 
with routes of all kinds offering a reasonably good mobility? 1 
surface, the strategical mobility of cyclists is in- 
comparably greater than that of the lightest of 
light mounted troops, They can cover three or 
four times as many miles a day as a cavalry 
detachment when in continuous movement, and 
they can travel as far again on a forced march. 
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They are independent of forage, and are entirely 
unimpeded by questions of transport. For pro- 
ceeding by railway they need less than half the 
accommodation indispensable for the same number 
of mounted men, they can be much more rapidly 
got into a train or out of a train, and — what is 
not the same where horses are involved — they 
can quit a train or join a train at almost any 
point along the permanent way. 
His tact- Provided that there are plenty of roads prac- 
ticable for the wheel, cyclists adapt themselves 
more readily to tactical work in a close intersected 
terrain where fences and hedgerows run in all 
directions, than horsemen do. In such country 
mounted troops can only fight on foot, and, 
valuable as their chargers may be for move- 
ment outside the zone of combat, they are a 
sore encumbrance in the fire-fight. Cyclists do 
not lose that 25 per cent of their rifle power 
sacrificed by the necessity of leaving horse-holders 
behind. The cycle is much more easily placed in 
security from hostile fire than the horse, and, at 
the worst, it can be laid flat on the ground in the 
open with a reasonable prospect of its not being 
hit. At those moments of sudden crisis which 
all mobile troops must from their nature be 
prepared for, precious moments are lost during 
the process of transforming the mounted soldier 
into the soldier on foot; — the cyclist is off his 
machine with his rifle to his cheek on the 
instant. 

The truth is, that the superiority of the cyclist 
over the cavalry trooper or mounted rifleman in 
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the more highly enclosed portions of the United 
Kingdom is so undoubted, that horsemen might 
be dispensed with altogether for home defence if 
the entire surface of these islands presented the 
topographical characteristics of eastern Essex or 
of southern Berks, But that is far from being 
the case* Quite apart from those expanses of 
open country which usually coincide with the 
chalk, which prevail on the uplands and which 
are characteristic of the peat-bogs of the Emerald 
Isle, unobstructed spaces of considerable area exist 
even in the districts most intersected by hedgerow 
and by bank. Patches of heath and common are 
found interspersed with tillage farms and enclosed 
grass lands, and offer, from the military point of 
view, a great contrast to the stubble-fields and 
shut-in meadows. Fields of vast size are met 
with here and there, providing elbow-room amply 
sufficient for squadrons to manoeuvre freely. 
Moreover, to the dismay of the hunting world, 
the farmer of to-day is manifesting a growing 
tendency in many parts of the country to ob- 
literate the fences on his holding. 

Because the virtues of the wheelman have so The 
far not been realised, that is no reason for short- 
exaggerating them now. Upon open ground the on open 
cyclist has no chance when pitted against the opposed to 

. , i/i mounted 

cavalry trooper or the mounted rifleman, apart troops, 
from strategical mobility, He cannot, as a rule, 
move faster than a walking pace with his 
machine off the road, and consequently when 
oat in the open he becomes a mere infantry- 
man hampered by an inconvenient contriv- 

i 
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ance which he has to drag about with him. 
The result of the disabilities which such a situa- 
tion imposes can easily be foreseen. On such 
ground the wheelman when in the presence of 
hostile horse will hesitate to quit the immediate 
vicinity of the lane or highway, and will when 
opposed to the independent hussar or dragoon be 
in the position almost of a tethered animal. His 
tactical mobility will have departed, his liberty of 
action will be gone. Nor should we be unmindful 
that even in highly enclosed terrain the slopes 
may be so steep and the roads may be so far 
apart, that cyclists will either have to fight at 
a great distance from their machines, or else will 
be apt to find these a most inconvenient drag 
upon their activity. Mounted troops, on the 
other hand, under such topographical conditions, 
can almost always get across country at a fair 
pace even in summer time by dint of passing 
through gaps and gateways ; and it is, moreover, 
usually the case that where gradients are sharp 
satisfactory cover will be available for the horses 
while the men are out of the saddle. 
cyclists The fact remains, however, that the cyclist is 

respects in many respects the ideal mobile fighting man 
mobile 8 for home defence, and the time is ripe for him to 
foMiome take his proper place in our military system and 
for him to be taken seriously. The inclusion of 
properly constituted corps of wheelmen in the 
Territorial Army is one of the military questions 
of the day which call for investigation. The 
functions of the arm — for it can fairly claim to 
be called an arm — require to be authoritatively 
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laid down. The due proportion of such corps to 
infantry and mounted troops and artillery have 
to be fixed. Their proper allocation to mixed 
forces has to be thought out, The most suitable 
establishments to give to companies and battalions 
and so forth have to be decided upon. But 
before all this can be satisfactorily put in execu- 
tion the strategical and tactical position of the 
cyclist must be realised, and the nature of his 
duties must be understood. In the following 
paragraphs an attempt will be made to indicate 
what that strategical and tactical position is, 
and to sketch out what those duties should 
consist of. 



Corps of cyclists working in enclosed country General 
have to perform the functions ordinarily entrusted c£dbt° 
to cavalry and to mounted rifles. They have to 
discover the movements and to penetrate the 
designs of the opposing side by means of recon- 
naissance. They form the advanced screen shield- 
ing the army as a whole against surprise during 
the preliminary stages of the campaign while the 
rival armies are not yet in close touch. They 
must be prepared to co-operate with the other 
anus upon the battlefield. They can be called 
upon to act independently, making the most of 
their mobility so as to achieve especial objects in 
furtherance of the general plan of the commander. 
Most, indeed, of what is laid down in the training 
manuals for cavalry and for mounted infantry as 
regards the employment of those services in the 
Id, is applicable to cyclist corps. The wording 
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of certain passages would obviously require some 
little alteration, and any references to shock tactics 
would necessarily disappear; but whole para- 
graphs of Chapter VII. of ' Cavalry Training ' 
might, after a few such amendments had been 
made, be incorporated in a book of instructions 
for the wheelman en bloc. 

strateg- Dealing as we are with the tactics of home de- 
feat ex- ° 
pioration. fence, the strategical action of cyclist corps must 

be looked at chiefly from the point of view of their 
procedure in their own country, where the popula- 
tion is friendly and where any mobile troops 
opposed to them suffer from the latent hostility of 
the inhabitants. But to apprehend their duties, 
the theory of prosecuting such operations must be 
realised and its practice understood, because the 
principle of working of the other side will not 
be the same, and because the combinations of the 
enemy have to be frustrated. Strategical explora- 
tion will be carried out by cyclists on the same 
lines as by cavalry, and should the enemy's cyclists 
or mounted troops stop the way they must be 
brushed aside. Individual scouts and patrols have 
very limited penetrative power in an enclosed 
country, and, unless they are backed up promptly 
by adequate force when checked, they will gain 
but scanty information. The strategic service of 
reconnaissance in the hands of cyclist detachments 
may be expected, in fact, to culminate in a tactical 
collision, and in that collision success will depend, 
presuming that there is the necessary force avail- 
able, upon the assumption of a vigorous offensive 
coupled with the rapid development of out-flanking 
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movements. In the typical rural districts of this 
country the enemy's mobile troops, be they horse- 
men or he they wheelmen, cannot retire far or 
rapidly across country. They must make for a 
road, and if the roads leading to the rear are 
occupied, or are even merely threatened, their 
position becomes a decidedly awkward one* 
"Whether it be a hostile scout who is encountered, 
or a hostile patrol, or a hostile party capable of 
offering organised resistance, the quickest mode of 
sweeping away this impediment to advance will 
almost always be to menace the enemy's line of 
escape, to dash down some side road, or to hurry 
men off to one or both flanks with orders to dis- 
mount at some distance and to rush for some point 
whence the way by which the antagonist has evid- 
ently come can be commanded. The object of 
strategical exploration is not to inflict loss or to 
apture prisoners, but to approach within observ- 
ing distance of the enemy's columns and bivouacs , 
or to reach localities where certain intelligence of 
their position can be obtained* Haggling with 
opposing cyclist parties or groups of troopers is not 
the game. Such obstacles want to be got rid of, 
and to effect this speedily there is nothing like 
that prompt and audacious bluff to which close 
country so readily lends itself. 

Should the enemy's mobile troops be present in 
force and should they be properly handled — which 
is practically synonymous with their being widely 
extended and acting with resolution, — all local 
attempts at out- Hanking them will inevitably for 
the time being fail. Every patrol and party will 
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find itself fired upon the moment it tries to push 
ahead, and will be brought incontinently to a 
standstill. When such a situation has arisen, a 
situation which might be described as stale-mate, 
the time has come for hurrying a considerable 
body of cyclists to a suitable spot along some con- 
cealed route, for dismounting them there, and for 
pushing them rapidly across country so as to drive 
a hole by weight of numbers and rifle fire through 
the enemy's straggling line of detachments, and 
to compel these to give ground for fear of being 
cut off. 

Cyclist corps would of course provide strategical 
reconnoitring detachments when engaged on ex- 
ploration. The work and method of procedure 
of these would be precisely the same as that per- 
formed by cavalry detailed for the same duty. 
This is dealt with and explained in Section 146 
of ' Cavalry Training/ 
Protective Strategical exploration must not, of course, be 
confused with protection of the army. Different 
corps of cyclists would be detailed for carrying out 
these two essentially distinct duties, those en- 
trusted with the former being necessarily in a 
much more independent position than those 
charged with direct protection. Strategical ex- 
ploration would properly be carried out by a 
special force, which might be described as inde- 
pendent or strategical cyclists. Protective duties 
would naturally be entrusted to cyclist units more 
closely affiliated to the groups into which the army 
as a whole was subdivided, and to these the name 
of protective cyclists might be given. 
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Sections 153 and 154 of 'Cavalry Training' 
explain the organisation and duties of protective 
cavalry, and apply in most respects to protective 
cyclists. It may be noted that the cyclist is par- 
ticularly well suited for carrying out this task 
when the country is such that movement off the 
roads is difficult for mobile troops. A handful of 
wheelmen in ambush can always check the ad- 
vance of a superior body of cavalry, or mounted 
rifles, or cyclists, for a time, and they have the 
means at hand for very rapidly conveying an 
appeal for reinforcements to superior authority. 
But if cyclist corps which have been detailed to 
act as a buffer for keeping hostile detachments at 
a distance from the army, are to perform their 
responsible duty to good effect, the personnel must 
be up to the mark. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers and men must realise their own tactical 
powers, must be competent to form ambuscades, 
must be fully alive to the importance of deceiving 
their opponents as to their strength, must have an 
eye for ground, and must thoroughly understand 
how to utilise its features to good purpose. The 
principles of protective procedure can be learnt 
from a book, but its execution must have been 
practised beforehand or it will break down when 
put to trial. The selection of the right position 
for a sentinel, or the choice of the most suitable 
locality for a cyclist post to establish itself, do 
not so much call for an intimate acquaintance 
with the higher arts of war as for grasp of the 
peculiarities of fence and ditch. The correct 
decision when the question arises of pushing de- 
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tachments forward at the risk of their being 
observed, or of halting them with a view to 
their lying in wait for hostile parties on the 
move, requires not so much familiarity with the 
theory of the service of security, as a grasp of the 
form of topographical features and as experience 
in the handling of mobile parties in intersected 
country. 

In disposing cyclists for protective duties a due 
sense of proportion is very necessary. Localities 
of genuine strategical or tactical importance should 
be held by bodies deemed capable of delaying the 
advance of any hostile force which may reasonably 
be expected, long enough to ensure support com- 
ing up. The relations between time and distance 
as affecting cyclists, or mounted troops, or infantry, 
whichever may happen to form the most advanced 
troops in rear of the protective line, must be 
realised. Points of tactical importance such as 
cross-roads, or ground favourable for commanding 
cross-roads, or the spot where a route from the 
enemy's side surmounts an undulation, or a bridge 
where two or three roads meet to pass a stream or 
railway, must be appraised at their proper value. 
The one -inch map of the United Kingdom can 
generally be trusted to give a sufficient general 
indication of localities to be held or watched, the 
exact spot to be occupied being of course chosen 
on the ground by the subordinate detached thither 
in charge of the troops. 
Distinc- Protective work by cyclists differs very materi- 

between ally from ordinary outpost work. The line is 
pj^tertive likely to be thrust out far in advance of the army 
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— to a distance of several miles from it, in fact — duties and 

ordinary 

and it will necessarily extend over a great expanse OB n t Pf Jt 
of country : its object is not merely to check the 
advance of hostile parties which can lay claim to 
a certain fighting strength, but also to forbid 
strategical or tactical patrols of the enemy to 
overstep its limits. A terrain intersected with 
hedgerows where the roads and lanes are fenced, 
lends itself to adroitly posted and deftly handled 
parties of riflemen, however small, maintaining 
themselves for a considerable time in isolated 
situations, unless they are outflanked, The sub- 
ordinate leader in charge of such a party must 
look closely to his flanks, and must take steps to 
safeguard these by detaching one or two men down 
any side road which may happen to be close by. 
Needless to say, a protective line of cyclist posts 
and detachments would send out its reconnoitring 
patrols for observation when the enemy is near 
at hand, just as cavalry would when acting in the 
same capacity. 

It may be observed that ' Combined Training ' 
is inclined to deprecate the use of mounted 
troops on outpost duty at night. This does not 
apply to the same extent to cyclists. When owing 
to the circumstances of the case the protective 
line is close to the bivouacs or halting- places of the 
army, and when it in consequence virtually becomes 
the outpost line, cyclists indeed are very well 
adapted for night work, Still it would be ex- 
ceptional for them to act as outposts except for 
themselves : outposts are, as a general rule, found 
by the troops themselves which they are intended 
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to protect, The arrangement of using the pro- 
tective line of cyclists as the outpost line would 
be unusual, and it would probably only be adopted 
as a temporary expedient 

In considering the rdle of the cyclist in so far 
as it in general involves the duty of discovering 
the movements of the opposing side, and of form- 
ing the first line of security for the army as a 
whole, we must bear in mind the gulf which is 
fixed between the situation of an enemy operating 
in this country, and the situation of the forces 
engaged in its defence. The invader will be 
thwarted at every turn in his endeavours to 
obtain intelligence. On the other hand, the 
course taken by any hostile detachments detailed 
for strategical reconnaissance will, in a land so 
thickly populated and so rich in electric com- 
munications, speedily be known to the staff of 
the forces mustering in haste to stay the pro- 
gress of the invader, and the enemy's parties 
ought to be confronted by stronger bodies of 
cyclists ere they gain much information. In 
Chapter IV. it was suggested that the enemy 
would probably endeavour at the outset to estab- 
lish something akin to a protective line of wheel- 
men, pushed as far forward into the interior from 
the landing-place as possible, so as to reserve a 
kind of enclave for the remainder of the expedi- 
tionary force to make good its footing in. The 
progress of the detachment forming that line, and 
the ultimate trace followed by that line, should be 
becoming known to our military authorities even 
before the mobile troops of the defence stationed 
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near the point of danger have organised a pre- 
ventive cordon. 

Assuming cyclists to be available on our side, 
and units of them to be so placed that they would 
begin to assemble in adequate numbers at no 
great distance from the enemy's landing-place 
within a few hours of the arrival of the hostile 
armada, these would necessarily enjoy many ad- 
vantages over their opponents. Their strategical 
patrols eould hope to obtain reliable information 
from the people met along the roads. The exist- 
ence of hostile ambuscades would be disclosed 
betimes by the inhabitants of the district A 
proportion of our cyclist personnel would, it is to 
be hoped, feel the benefit of familiarity with the 
region where they were operating. Once the 
whole force of them was ready to act and the 
various detachments had been detailed to their 
duties, they would not, to at all the same extent 
as the mobile troops of the invader, be groping in 
the dark and be a prey to that uncertainty which 
is one of the greatest impediments to vetebrate 
endeavour* This should favour them in their 
performance of that first and obvious duty — 
ringing in the enemy and restricting the area 
secured by the hostile advanced screen, There 
should be cyclist parties detailed to every road 
and byway converging towards the invader's 
landing-place. Defiles such as important bridges, 
or causeways, or points where roads pass through 
ravines or traverse extensive areas of woodland, 
should be occupied by strong detachments. An 
effort should be made to mass cyclists in superior 
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force at one or more points, and by their means 
to thrust a wedge through the enemy's protective 
line, so as to break the continuity of that line, and 
so as to harass the army which it is designed to 
protect at the very time when any molestation is 
certain to cause it particular inconvenience, 
cyclists Cyclists have, of course, their part to play in 

atTnfwTth co-operating with the other arms upon the battle- 
on the* rms field. The independent or strategical corps will 
" almost inevitably be situated on the flanks of the 
army — that follows from the nature of their 
special duties. On the flanks they are in a 
position not only to secure their own side against 
hostile turning movements, but also to institute 
operations against the flanks and rear of the 
opposing host. The tfisk falling to the share of 
those corps which have been previously detailed 
for protective duties, on the other hand, is not 
so immediately apparent : it seems reasonable to 
suppose, however, that it would often be expedi- 
ent to deflect such units outwards towards the 
flanks, where their mobility is likely to have freer 
scope than when they are intermingled with the 
infantry in the general line of battle. In a 
general engagement in a country intersected with 
hedgerows and where the outlook is interfered 
with by many isolated trees and plantations, the 
progress and development of the action must 
inevitably be slow: there would therefore, as a 
rule, be plenty of time for wheelmen previously 
engaged on protective duties to trend away to 
the flanks. Cyclists working in collected bodies 
can have few opportunities under these conditions 
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for effective action by working in concert with 
the infantry, although it is no doubt the case 
that, acting as reserves, they might occasionally 
prove of value to fill a gap in the line or to 
throw additional force into the scale for some 
local attack. The truth indeed is that when 
opposing infantry and batteries are once face 
to face in this kind of enclosed terrain and 
are embroiled in deadly earnest, mobile troops, 
be they cavalry, or be they mounted rifles, or be 
they cyclists, are best kept out of the way and 
entrusted with the duty of working more or less 
independently on the outskirts of the battlefield, 
and beyond its limits. Some of the cyclist** told 
off for protective duties would, it may be pre- 
sumed, be affiliated to divisions or brigades, their 
personnel acting as orderlies, messengers, personal 
escorts, and so on, — in fact, performing duties 
analogous to those for which divisional cavalry 
so largely exists : units detailed for such service 
would not, of course, come under the general rule 
suggested above, that mobile troops should move 
off to the flanks so as to clear the ground for the 
main combatants. 

Cyclist corps acting with strategical independ- cyclist 
ence and using their mobility for seizing localities »eizin ff 
which happen to be of importance to the general locality* 
plan of campaign, may often perform highly t*nce from 
meritorious services. Work of this kind differs 
materially from that of strategical exploration, 
although units grouped together for independent 
action might well be called upon to operate in 
both capacities, For securing some great railway 
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junction in this country at a distance from the 
army, for occupying some manufacturing centre 
outside the immediate theatre of conflict, or, 
looking at the campaign from the enemy's point 
of view, for capturing some safe harbour where 
reinforcements could be readily disembarked and 
which would be suitable as a permanent base, a 
force of cyclists is admirably adapted. Tasks of 
this nature are generally entrusted to mounted 
riflemen; but the far greater mobility of the 
wheelman makes him decidedly more suitable for 
carrying out such undertakings than the horse- 
soldier. 
tfds. Independent action such as this is not, how- 

ever, confined to well -concerted movements for 
the seizure of some outlying place. The raid to 
strike terror into a hostile population comes under 
this heading. British cyclists operating in their 
own country have obviously no opening in this 
direction; but with the enemy it is otherwise. 
One can conceive a situation where the military 
authorities of a Power at war with this country 
might, after having succeeded in landing a force 
within its confines, attach great, and perhaps not 
wholly unjustifiable, importance to the moral 
effect anticipated from a raid into, shall we say, 
the heart of the Midlands, or having those hives 
of industry in the West Hiding for its goal. For 
executing an enterprise °* ^ 8 c ^ ass i n su °h a 
theatre of operations o* for °PP osin g it; > cyclist 
co**P s are "^^ParablV' m0Te 8erv * cea kle ^ an 
caV^ky or than m 0un t^ d rifle8 ' and althou 8 h 
the* * n0 P r °spect of *** 0Nm tT00P8 detailed 
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for home defence being engaged on such under- 
takings, they may be called upon to fend oft 1 
predatory incursions of the same kind initiated 
by the mobile forces of the enemy. 



This volume does not deal with questions of Remarks 
organisation. The place of the cyclist in war is, iMtion* 
however, still so indeterminate, his strategical and 
tactical functions are so little understood, his 
duties have been so perfunctorily studied, that 
some suggestions as to the framework of corps 
of wheelmen, and as to the allocation of such 
corps to forces of all arms, will not perhaps be 
out of place. 

The unit of small size fits in best with the 
working of mobile troops. Battalions 400 strong, 
having eight companies each of 50 rank and file, 
lit be a suitable organisation. In addition to 
this, each infantry battalion of the Territorial 
Army might well have a small cyclist detach- 
ment : these detachments would provide the 
orderlies and messengers, and their personnel 
could act as battalion scouts, or they might be 
united to form brigade detachments. Three or 
four cyclist battalions might be brigaded together 
for independent work, and these should be accus- 
tomed to operate in concert and should be prac- 

d in covering large areas of country* There 
has been talk of late years of motor-cycle corps, 
but the automobile velocipede seems suitable 
rather for the messenger than for the combatant. 
All these suggestions are, however, put forward 
with diffidence. It is pleasanter to enlarge upon 
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abstract propositions of troop -handling than to 
accept responsibility for enunciating principles of 
organisation or for laying down the law in matters 
of establishment. 

gdi«ts» It is hoped that preceding paragraphs have 

demonstrated the value of the cyclist for warfare 
in this country, and have proved that he has a 
well-defined place in our general system of home 
defence. When the question comes to be investi- 
gated, it becomes manifest that in enclosed dis- 
tricts where a network of roads practicable for 
the wheel exists, properly organised, adequately 
instructed, and judiciously utilised cyclists assume 
the position of a most valuable arm of the service, 
and before closing this chapter we would say a 
word on the important subject of their upbringing. 
What an opening they present for carrying out 
interesting and effective training ! The infantry- 
man is almost chained to the drill-field and to the 
musketry-range. Much of the time devoted to 
education by the horse-soldier is passed in valeting 
his charger and in learning how to bestride it and 
to keep it under control. But once the cyclist 
knows how to use his rifle he can scour the 
country far and wide, and can each day practise 
his duties under fresh conditions and add to his 
knowledge in a new arena. His work in war calls 
for quickness of decision and for fertility of re- 
source, for powers of observation and for instinct- 
ive appreciation of topographical peculiarities. 
But the circumstances in which he is placed in 
time of peace will often bring it about that he 
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almost involuntarily develops his qualifications for 
taking the field. The military cyclist is bound to 
be a cyclist also in civil life, and the knowledge 
of scouting* of reconnaissance, of utilising ground, 
and of rapidly making up his mind how to act 
under varying conditions of sham -fighting, will 
give an interest of quite a special kind to the 
excursions undertaken by him for purposes of 
recreation. 

And it must be remembered that the training Their 
of cycle corps in this country does something more teach"* 
than teach the personnel their rdk in war in the diitnct. 
abstract. It almost inevitably familiarises all 
ranks of a unit with the region to which that 
unit is allotted for purposes of defence. The vital 
importance of local knowledge was emphasised in 
the opening chapter, and to no form of troops 
detailed for home defence can acquaintance with 
the theatre of operations be so serviceable as to 
cyclists. Wheel men , enrolled as such in the Terri- 
torial Army, may only spend a few days of the 
year in manoeuvring, in scouting, in forming am- 
buscades, and in practising protective duties under 
the eye of experts among the byways and hedge- 
rows of the district from which they are recruited ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that they will 
undertake many a ramble within its confines at 
other seasons, and that they will note its features 
none the less intelligently from having undergone 
a course of military training therein. 

Furthermore, that ability in map-reading which Advan- 
is so valuable a qualification for mobile troops to enjoyed 
possess, may confidently be expected to leaven our cycilit* ■* 

K 
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rerwds cyclist corps. Cycling-maps will be found in the 
reading, pockets of a large proportion of wheelmen of all 
ranks of life in this country, and the fraternity 
can probably lay claim to a capacity for finding 
their way by such means through a tract not 
previously visited, which is enjoyed by no other 
class of the community. An appreciable per- 
centage of the recruits enrolled as cyclists in 
the Territorial Army will start equipped with 
a familiarity with the use of maps, such as the 
young soldier joining one of our regular hussar or 
lancer corps only begins to acquire at a compara- 
tively late stage of his military career. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to dwell on the im- 
portance of officers and non-commissioned officers 
being fully conversant with map-reading, and of 
their being accustomed to work with the ordinary 
ordnance survey sheets of the United Kingdom, 
which are procurable anywhere. 

Much might be written with regard to cyclist's 
training, but more depends upon the practical 
abilities of the instructor than upon the amplitude 
of his acquaintance with theoretical principles. 
Above all things must he be able to read ground 
at a glance, and must he be able to deduce cor- 
rect conclusions from those topographical portents 
which are intelligible to the initiated eye but 
which are meaningless to the neophyte. The 
selection of the right spot for dismounting and 
taking up position amid a labyrinth of winding 
lanes, the intuitive recognition of the most suit- 
able place from which a wide expanse of country 
can be surveyed without the watcher disclosing 
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his presence, the instantaneous decision that the 
spinney where the roads fork seems designed by 
nature for a half company to lie in ambush, — it is 
in aptitude for such work as this that the cyclist 
instructor would demonstrate his virtues in peace 
time, and that the cyclist leader would prove his 
worth when the enemy was in the gate. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

NOTES ON MOUNTED TKOOPS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
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No attempt has been made in earlier chapters to 
conceal the extent to which the enclosed character 
of large portions of the British Islands militates 
against the effective handling of cavalry and of 
mounted rifles. The hedgerows which intersect 
the country, and which tend to transform the 
roads and lanes traversing the land in all direc- 
tions into defiles, so seriously abridge the liberty 
of horsemen in war that their rdle must inevit- 
ably be a less prominent one than is customary in 
campaigns on more open terrain. 

But it would be a grievous error to suppose 
that there is no place at all for mounted troops in 
a force operating in the United Kingdom, or to 
assume that they can have no share in the honour- 
able responsibilities of home defence. There are 
districts to be found within the realm where the 
ground seems to have been fashioned by nature 
for the manoeuvring of horse. There are wide 
expanses even of enclosed ground where bodies 
of cavalry could illustrate shock tactics in every 
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form, and where they would suffer little incon- 
venience from the impediments to free movement 
caused by the few easily traversed fences which 
parcel out the land. There was an especially 
noteworthy paragraph included m the report of 
one umpire submitted at the manoeuvres of 1904: 
lt Cyclists proved more useful than cavalry for 
screening, scouting, seizing advanced positions, 
harassing the enemy's baggage and communica- 
tions, strengthening threatened points, &e. In 
fact, cyclists were shown to be as important for 
success in a close country like Essex as mounted 
troops were in South Africa" But then that 
report dealt with operations in an exceptionally 
fence -grown, tree -obstructed region. Moreover, 
the important fact must not be overlooked that, 
for reasons pointed out in the introductory chap- 
ters, the enemy's forces are likely to he weak in 
the mounted arm, and that the troopers of the 
defence will in consequence, if they are efficient, 
enjoy exceptional advantages whenever the terrain 
admits of their free employment 

Nor should it be forgotten that in the vital 
matter of scouting and observation, any mounted 
troops who have thoroughly learnt their trade in 
the United Kingdom ought to prove more than a 
match for those of an invading force planted down 
within its confines. Our scenery is peculiar, and 
our topographical features present a marked con- 
trast to those obtaining in most parts of the 
Continent : familiarity with surroundings is of 
peculiar assistance to an arm the operations of 
which call so much for individual intelligence and 
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resource. It is the case, indeed, that fortuitous 
circumstances connected with the quartering of 
the army at home, tend to ensure that our troopers 
shall, in the regular forces at least, be experts in 
reconnaissance in cramped country, and shall be 
past-masters in the art of patrolling along our 
lanes and byways. Our cavalry at certain stations 
is, during many months of the year when away 
from its limited manoeuvre-ground, confined to the 
roads ; as a consequence, it is compelled to practise 
exploration and protection duties under the very 
conditions of ground which would probably obtain 
in a theatre of actual war within our borders. 
The efficiency in this particular kind of work 
ejijoyed by pur hussars and dragoons and lancers 
should be to some extent reflected in the yeo- 
manry, to which they serve as a model in many 
respects. 
The It is not proposed to discuss at any length the 

o"shock question of shock tactics. On the Berkshire up- 
lands or the Sussex downs there is scarcely an 
obstacle to break the force of a charge of horse, 
and in those regions the folds of the ground will 
offer rare opportunities to a cavalry leader for 
delivering his onslaught at moments when the 
foe is ill-prepared to sustain the blow. But in 
enclosures of small acreage fenced in by preten- 
tious hedgerows, there is little scope for affrays 
of this kind, and it is with the intersected country 
typical of our rural districts that we are mainly 
concerned. The clash of steel in an English field 
sounds almost an absurdity in these days of 
magazine rifles. It may, however, be worth while 
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recalling an incident which illustrates at once 
the difficulties attendant on such operations and 
the decisive result which may be achieved by the 
side gaining the upper hand* 

It was on the afternoon of the battle of the 
Boyne, The Inniskilling Horse, 1 already famous 
and under the personal command of Wolseley the 
victor of Newton Butler, had amply proved their 
mettle in the brief struggle which ensued after 
the attack was launched, ere the bulk of the 
Jacobite forces broke and fled. The warriors 
from Enuiskillen were in hot pursuit of the 
fugitive French and Irish, and were cantering 
blithely down a lane fenced on either hand by 
stalwart hedgerows, when they espied a body of 
hostile horse drawn up in a field flanking the 
route. The Held was shut off from the road by 
a bank and double ditch, and through this fence 
a gap had been made by the enemy so as to get 
in. The head of the regiment wheeled through 
the gap without a moment's hesitation, thirsting for 
the hand-to-hand encounter which the situation 
promised ; and when two troops had passed in, 
the officer in command ordered them to form for 
attack Even in those days getting into line to 
fall on was a simple operation for disciplined 
horse, but in the excitement of the moment the 
commander shouted the wrong word. The officers 
tried to rectify the blunder. The bewildered 
troopers turned their horses this way and that. 
In an instant all was chaos and confusion, and 
then the Irish cavalry, which had borne itself 

1 DUbwnded after the peace of Ryawick. 
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right valiantly all that terrible day, charged home 
with a yell of triumph. Within that narrow 
precinct there was no chance to rally or re-form. 
Not only was that portion of the regiment which 
had made its way into the field utterly overthrown, 
fifty being cut down, but the few who escaped 
destruction in the tumult and carnage, and who 
dashed for the gap, were hustled out upon the 
rest of the regiment in the lane and threw it into 
wild disorder. A corps which had in a few 
months gained a reputation second to none in 
the still youthful British army, was in the hour 
of victory worsted and put to shame by an inferior 
force, by a mere remnant of the vanquished host 
of which the mass was scattered far and wide, 
speeding in panic flight towards Dublin. 1 

Such an episode could not occur under the war 
system of to-day. The very idea of squadrons 
formed up in serried array in a field fenced after 
the solid Irish fashion and lying alongside a road, 
would be an impossibility under modern con- 
ditions. To pass through a gap in the fence, and 
to challenge those squadrons to a m£l4e in such a 
situation, is the last thing that opposing cavalry 
hurrying along the road would dream of doing, — 
they would be off their horses and at work with 
their firearms from the safe cover of the fence in 
an instant. Shock tactics in such terrain in these 
days of magazine breech-loaders are as unthinkable 
as an oyster feast in the merry month of June. 

1 See Colonel Walton's 'History of the British Army.' His 
account is taken from a narrative by an eyewitness,, one Captain 
J. Richardson. 
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lounted troops operating in genuinely enclosed 
districts of the United Kingdom must fight dis- 
mounted, or they cannot fight at all. 

In a region where hedgerows abound, and where 
the roads are fenced, the mobility of cavalry and 
of mounted rifles is in reality mainly strategical 
The horsemen operating on such terrain can lay 
claim to only limited tactical mobility. Mounted 
troops can, of course, be transferred rapidly by 
road from one point to another of a battlefield, 
but the moment that the trooper is exposed to 
effective fire, his charger becomes to him a source 
of danger and of inconvenience. On foot the 
soldier can creep about sure of the occasional 
friendly bank to shield him, but in the saddle he 
is a conspicuous mark for the hostile rifleman. 
To the horseman, the familiar lane with its mass 
of greenery on either hand, which in time of peace 
is so suggestive of drowsiness and repose on a 
summer's day, changes in war into a dangerous 
defile where he may be fired into from both sides 
by foemen whom he is powerless to molest. 

Mounted troops operating in an intersected 
country may, of course, be obliged to move along 
fenced roads during the course of an action or in 
carrying out duties of exploration or protection. 
But many examples have occurred, even in the 
history of warfare in this country, of cavalry so 
placed finding themselves of a sudden exposed to 
musketry from right and left and being put to 
immediate confusion. The position of troopers 
caught in the saddle in such a trap is necessarily 
a deplorable one, as was illustrated at the first 
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battle of Newbury, which — perhaps more than 
any general action fought on British soil — took 
place on terrain bringing about what may be 
quoted as a genuine hedgerow combat. 

Most portions of the field of battle were highly 
enclosed, as they are to this day. But on one 
flank there was an expanse of heath, and when 
the struggle was at its height a regiment of 
Parliamentary horse, emerging out of the inter- 
sected ground by a lane, became embroiled with 
opposing cavalry on this open space. The King's 
troopers proved victorious in the scuffle, and 
thrust the Boundheads back in disorder into the 
lane; but, spurred on by emulation and carried 
away by the excitement of success, the Eoyalists 
galloped at the heels of their flying antagonists 
right into the defile, and there found to their 
dismay that the hedges on either side were lined 
with hostile musketeers. Ere they could withdraw 
themselves out of the pitfall they were wellnigh 
annihilated by the enemy's fire, which was natur- 
ally murderous at such point-blank range in spite 
of the clumsiness of the musket used in those 
days. 

Such an incident as this serves to show how 
greatly mounted troops are exposed to ambuscades 
when pursuing their way along the ordinary 
communications leading through this country. 
Mobile troops may possess the means of travel- 
ling fast, without their being in a position to 
take full advantage of those means. Provided 
that horsemen are operating against troops of 
their own arm, careful scouting and painstaking 
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examination of ground in advance of a party may 
disclose the presence of concealed enemies owing 
to the difficulty which these are likely to find in 
hiding their chargers ; but opposed to cyclists or 
to infantry, mounted troops run constant risk of 
being entrapped. 

In view of the limited opportunities for shock import- 
action which, upon the whole, cavalry is likely to Smy 
enjoy in the United Kingdom, its place in home ou5te° 
defence becomes practically the same as that of 
mounted rifles. The main raison d'Stre of corps 
of mounted rifles is their mobility, and a word on 
this subject of mobility may not be out of place. 
Combatant horsemen must not aim only at 
mobility when in the saddle, they must also aim 
at mobility when on foot. That fine contribution 
to our military literature, the latest edition of 
'Cavalry Training' (1907), admits of little criti- 
cism ; but in the passages dealing with dismounted 
action a little more stress might perhaps have 
been laid on the importance of troopers, when out 
of the saddle, retaining that dash which they take 
just pride in when on horseback. Even in the 
closing days of the South African War, when our 
cavalry knew every move in the game and were 
displaying almost every quality called for in that 
harassing campaign of mounted troops, they were 
never so quick at getting out of the saddle and 
starting work with their rifles as the Boers were. 
When a mounted detachment meets a hostile 
mounted detachment in this land of hedgerows, 
victory will rest with that detachment which is 
quickest out of the saddle and ready to fire from 
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a position at once covered and commanding. The 
thing must be instantaneous — the scramble to the 
ground, the rush to the knoll, the stream of bullets 
discharged while the opponents are still half on 
and half off their horses. It is only by rare 
quickness at such moments that mounted troops 
can hope to compete with hostile cyclists, even if 
the latter be in inferior force. 
Mounted When it is a question of mounted troops engag- 
actinl'dis- ing in a regular attack dismounted, intersected 
awmove terrain will often justify the firing-line in moving 
aMedis- r " a considerable distance from their horses. The 
their rom haunting and excusable dread of the cavalier oij 
inte?. 8 n foot is that the enemy's horsemen will get at his 
ground, charger. But in our typical rural districts, where 
the hostile dragoon or lancer can only ride at speed 
along roads or lanes easily commanded by a few 
dismounted files, the adversary cannot make a dash 
for the horses left behind, and these will therefore 
generally be reasonably safe against a sudden 
movement — the more so as hedgerows lend them- 
selves well to their concealment. When the 
selection of the place is not narrowed by other 
conditions, it should generally not be difficult to 
find some field where a large number could be 
assembled entirely screened from the enemy's view 
and fire. 

This is a matter of considerable importance 
when a force of mounted troops, which is operat- 
ing in an enclosed theatre, finds itself checked 
by hostile horsemen or by the enemy's cyclists. 
Cavalry or mounted rifles acting independently, 
and engaged on the service of strategical explora- 
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tion, must, if they are to properly perform their 
task, dispose of any mobile troops of the enemy 
whom they may happen to meet. In an unob- 
structed region the climax of such operations is 
the mounted combat on a more or less important 
scale; but among fields and fences the struggle 
for mastery will almost inevitably take place on 
foot Assuming the rival forces to be approxi- 
mately of equal strength, victory will probably 
rest with the side which manoeuvres its firing-line 
with the greater freedom and determination, and 
which makes the more dexterous use of the acci- 
dents of ground. 

It has been pointed out in an earlier chapter 
that enclosed ground favours delaying action even 
if it is ultimately advantageous rather to the 
attack than to the defence. This tactical truth 
opens up a field for the activities of mounted 
troops which would rarely present itself where 
the theatre of war was an open, unfenced region. 
It admits of cavalry or mounted rifles who may 
have seized a favourable position, maintaining 
themselves for a considerable length of time even 
against the onset of superior infantry, and it may 
result in the horsemen gaining for their side what 
is often so valuable at critical junctures — time. 
The difficulty on such occasions will rather lie in 
securing the position, in the first instance, in face 
of detachments of hostile mobile troops who can 
on their part exercise this same delaying action, 
than in maintaining a grip upon it once it has 
been effectively occupied. 

The duties of mounted troops in connection 
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stmteg- with strategical exploration and with protection 
pioration are fully explained in 'Cavalry Training/ and the 
tection. methods of conducting reconnaissances and of per- 
forming the work of scouts are clearly and fully 
laid down in the paragraphs treating of these 
subjects in that work. The peculiar topographical 
conditions arising in home defence may affect the 
technique of such operations, but they cannot in- 
fluence their principles. These principles are, 
however, very greatly influenced by the strategical 
situation to be expected in a campaign in this 
country. That situation will, as has already been 
explained in discussing the rdle of cyclists, be 
highly favourable to our mobile forces. The 
strategical reconnoitring detachment, the tactical 
reconnoitring patrol, the isolated scout, each and 
all enjoy almost incalculable advantages when 
operating in a friendly country. The efficacy 
of their investigations and the value of their 
intelligence depends very largely upon the ques- 
tion of speed, and the greatest enemy of speed 
at such times is uncertainty as to the movements 
of the enemy's mobile troops. Our patrols and 
scouts will hear from the inhabitants if the enemy 
has appeared in the district ; and when they learn 
that there is as yet no sign of hostile parties in 
the vicinity, they will push on rapidly and with 
confidence. The reconnoitring detachments of the 
invader will, on the other hand, be groping in the 
dark, afraid to press forward boldly for fear of 
ambuscades, imagining foes in their path who do 
not exist, and to all intents and purposes deprived 
of their mobility by the fact of operating amid a 
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importance— undue importance, some Con- 
hold — has been attached in the last and 



hostile population. It is, of course, most desirable 
that our yeomanry should be capable of carrying 
out the work of strategical exploration and protec- 
tion in an enemy's country, but it is still more 
desirable that they should be fully competent to 
carry out these important duties under the favour- 
able conditions which they may count upon finding 
in war in their own country. 

Great 
may 

in earlier chapters to the cyclist It will be 
thought, perhaps, that the wheelman has been 
unjustly glorified at the expense of the trooper. 
These are matters of opinion, and no harm can 
possibly come of their intelligent discussion. But 
the existence or otherwise of trained corps of 
cyclists in this country is not a matter of opinion, 
it is a matter of simple fact : no such corps exist, 
and this makes the position of the mounted troops 
detached for home defence an anxious and a 
responsible one. 

The topographical features of the country do 
not generally favour cavalry or mounted rifles 
when engaged on the manifold duties which horse 
soldiers may have to carry out. It is true that 
shock tactics, which represent the highest branch 
of the trooper's art, are to a great extent ruled 
out by the terrain ; but the virtual disappearance 
of the one function which is looked upon as the 
severest criterion of efficiency scarcely compensates 
for all the other functions being exceptionally 
difficult to adequately perform. In the event of 

hostile expeditionary force making its appear- 
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ance upon our shores, our yeomanry might be very 
highly tried, and very much might depend upon 
the manner in which they executed their arduous 
and trying task. The South African War taught 
us many useful lessons, but it also spread abroad 
in the Empire some very misleading and mis- 
chievous ideas; and none was more misleading 
and mischievous than the assumption that, because 
certain aggregates of tried horsemen and experi- 
enced shots who were banded together to form 
regiments in the hour of emergency acquitted 
themselves well in a campaign of very unusual 
character, mounted troops who have not gone 
through an ample course of preliminary training 
can take the field and can adequately fulfil their 
function in a war against an efficient foe. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

NOTES ON ARTILLERY TACTICS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

It has been suggested in earlier chapters that Guns by 
hedge -intersected terrain, with its usual accom- valueless 
paniment of numerous scattered trees, militates enclosed 
against the effective working of artillery and co<m ry# 
cramps the action of the arm. But it must not 
be supposed that, if operations of war were to 
take place in the United Kingdom and if the 
actual theatre of conflict was one of its enclosed 
districts, guns would therefore be of no account. 
We all know that there are many areas of wide 
extent in England and Scotland and Ireland 
where the landscape is so unobstructed and the 
field of view so unrestricted, that this arm of 
the service could play to the full as prominent 
a part on the battlefield as it would be expected 
to play during a struggle in Flanders or Poland, 
and as it played recently in far distant Man- 
churia. But even in those portions of the 
country which are traversed in all directions by 
fences, the extent to which batteries are likely 
to be impeded, as regards extent of view and 

L 
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facilities for observation, depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the normal size of the enclosures, 
upon the average height of the hedgerows, upon 
the presence or absence of trees, and upon the 
season of the year at which the campaign takes 
place, 
our side In discussing the probable composition of the 

enjoy a expeditionary force which an enemy might be 
orfiyin expected to detail for a descent upon our shores, 
ery * it was explained that the contingent of artillery 
would in all probability, and for various reasons, 
be relatively small. Should this turn out to be 
the case, it is fair to assume that the army 
assembled on our side to confront the invaders 
would enjoy an undisputed numerical superiority 
in guns whenever the ground admitted of their 
free employment, and it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon the advantages arising out of this. 
Numerical superiority is, however, of little avail 
if its effect be counteracted by comparative lack 
of efficiency. There can be no question but that 
any batteries which a hostile Power despatched 
to this country would be of the very highest 
class, both in respect of efficiency of personnel 
and of power of armament. Would our batteries, 
pitted against these formidable units, merit so 
flattering a description? 
Need of The nature of the troops upon whom home de- 

fence devolves, justifies laying especial stress on 
the question of artillery efficiency. If, owing to 
the nature of the country, the normal allowance of 
guns to infantry can be to some extent reduced in 
the Territorial Army in so far as this is intended 



efficiency. 
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for the purpose of conflicts on home soil, there is 
the more reason to hope and to expect that its 
contingent of artillery shall be fully qualified to 
perform its share in the defence of the country. It 
is essential that during a campaign the most shall 
be made of such occasions as may present them- 
selves for guns taking their full share of combat. 
Opportunities when they occur are not unlikely to 
be fleeting, Nor can we afford to ignore the fact 
that the management of. artillery in action in the 
United Kingdom will usually be attended by ex- 
ceptional difficulties, and will severely test the 
capabilities of its personnel 

The topographical conditions will tend to en- condition* 
force the employment of those indirect methods of make fir- 
laying which demand so much care and practice, behind" 1 
In this country the dominant features in the land- necessary. 
scape — that is to say T the undulations and the folds 
of the ground^^axe for the most part framed on a 
comparatively speaking small scale* The ridges 
and spurs are generally separated from each other 
by relatively narrow depressions. One, as a rule, 
is compelled to scale some eminence ere one 
can enjoy a distant prospect of the suiTounding 
country or can command an extensive view of the 
neighbourhood. Hence it arises that when guns 

■ are drawn np in the open, or are emplaced behind 
a screen but laid directly over the sights, they are 
apt to be dangerously near to the enemy's position, 
and are in consequence liable to be exposed to 
hostile musketry fire at ranges where this may 
cause the detachments ruinous loss* The hedge- 
rows will, moreover, often lend themselves to the 
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unseen approach of the adversary's marksmen to 
close quarters, who from hidden lurking-places 
may be able to pick off the gun personnel with 
deadly effect. When such conditions prevail, 
batteries will be compelled, far more than would 
commonly be necessary on more open ground, 
to fall back upon the plan of firing from behind 
cover, and the carrying out of effective gun prac- 
tice by the method of indirect laying is, as is 
well known, a severe test of artillery efficiency. 
The procedure when guns come into action be- 
hind rising ground, or in positions shielded by 
masses of foliage, is of course laid down in the 
Training Manual, and is clearly explained in the 
sections devoted to the subject. But the book 
only serves to indicate the general principles which 
are to be followed. To put its precepts in force 
under the conditions of active service to good ad- 
vantage, all ranks must be fully conversant with 
the practical application of those principles to 
peculiarities of ground, and of their application in 
face of difficulties of all kinds arising from obstruc- 
tion to view in case of the observers, from incon- 
veniences of position as regards the actual em- 
placement of the guns, and from impediments 
arising to communication consequent upon the 
intersected character of the country. Treatises 
on golf may teach the tyro those three golden 
rules: "Slow back," "Don't press," and "Keep 
your eye on the ball " ; but recollecting them, nay, 
even obeying them implicitly at the psychological 
moment, will not ensure the inexperienced and 
unpractised hand against disaster. Theory un- 
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accompanied by practice does not create the ex- 
pert in any walk of life, and in none less than in 
the soldier's calling. 

For another reason also does the working of Batteries 
artillery in this country call for an exceptionally JsaiAten 
high standard of training. In engagements in 5"v* ,n tQ y 
cramped country the guns are almost certain to section! 
be greatly dispersed, Sites where a number of 
batteries can be drawn up in close proximity to 
each other will prove to be non-existent. Cen- 
tralised control will either be an impossibility, or 
it will only be exercised under most adverse and 
perplexing conditions. Batteries will be isolated, 
and it may even at times be found impracticable 
to find a spot where six guns have the requisite 
space for working, so that the artillery may to 
some extent have to fall back on working by 
sections. Only a highly trained and thoroughly 
competent personnel can hope to get the full effect 
out of modern ordnance under such disadvantage- 
oils circumstances. 

It may be suggested that the difficulties in the 
way of handling artillery in the United Kingdom, 
which have been indicated above, will be compen- 
sated for by the fact that fences present an excep- 
tionally favourable target for guns to range on. 
This advantage is, however, to a great extent 
neutralised by the obstructions which are presented 
to observation by the hedgerows and the trees, 
The whole process of carrying out gun practice is 
complicated and rendered additionally laborious 
when the terrain is much intersected. It is easy 
enough to picture to oneself the perplexities even 
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of a battery commander drawn from the regular 
forces, whose experience of conducting firing had 
been limited to Salisbury Plain or the Indian 
maidan, were he to find himself plunged down in 
the heart of Worcestershire while a conflict was 
raging. 

Fences It has been observed above that fences make an 

partic- exceptionally favourable target for guns to range 
sroo r d y on. They, moreover, aid the battery commander 
for runs, in indicating to those concerned what he wishes 
his guns to be laid on. Batteries are generally, in 
the nature of things, brought into action on ground 
of some command, whence it follows that the 
hedgerows in the enemy's position can be clearly 
distinguished from each other, — even if the guns 
happen to be in action on low ground the observ- 
ing station will, as a rule, be located on an emin- 
ence. The importance of this will be readily 
appreciated by all who understand the technicali- 
ties of the handling of the arm. A dark, well- 
defined line is the best possible mark for a gun, 
both because it is easy to lay the piece on a target 
of this particular kind, and also because it shows 
so readily whether the rounds burst short or over. 
The effect of the typical landscape of the British 
Isles upon gun practice can be easily realised at 
that camp at Okehampton where the Royal 
Artillery not so many years ago first learnt the 
principles, the process, and the virtues of gunnery 
in the field, and which is still so familiar to all 
ranks of the Begiment. 

Let any gunner officer, after a morning of 
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sickening failure to obtain hits on the dummy 
guna and wooden effigies planted out by un- 
friendly hands among the crags and scrub and 
boulders of the moor, stroll over to the spur 
crowned by the Commandants red-roofed bun- 
galow, and look down upon the smiling fields of 
Devonshire. The contrast between the checkered 
carpet spread out at his feet and those sombre, 
tor-crowned hills where his shrapnel were burst- 
ing so innocuously an hour or two since, will 
seem almost startling, To pick up the range of 
any of the multitudinous fences which stand out 
6o conspicuously against the background of green 
and dun and chocolate patches, seems mere child's 
play compared to practice directed against the in- 
hospitable moorland rising behind the tents and 
corrugated iron of the camp. An artillery position 
in battle is rarely, it is true, on so dominating an 
altitude with reference to the ground in occupa- 
tion of the enemy as the spurs of Dartmoor are 
with reference to the tract north of the Okehamp- 
ton valley. It is true also that the granite and 
heather and peat-soil of the ranges make objects 
placed on them particularly difficult to detect 
Still if the contrast is one between two extreme 
cases, it ie none the less an interesting and in- 
structive one. 

But if fences make a good target to lay on, and Fence* 
if they favour the observation of fire and the piungta? 
ascertaining of the correct range, it has to be 
remembered that they, as a rule, afford the enemy 
a fair amount of cover against fire. Guns of the 
present day are of great power, and their project- 
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iles travel for a considerable distance with a com- 
paratively speaking flat trajectory — in other words, 
they are not well adapted for delivering a search- 
ing fire except when the range happens to be a 
long one. But the nature of the country does not 
favour long-range fire because, as was pointed out 
in an earlier paragraph, the folds of the ground 
and undulations are on a small scale. Guns 
can of course be emplaced at a considerable dis- 
tance from the target if the indirect method of 
laying be resorted to; but this involves there 
being a great space between them and their 
observing station, which latter must have a clear 
view of the objective. The conditions are, in fact, 
unfavourable to plunging fire from guns. Still, 
an average hedgerow does not give so much pro- 
tection against fire but that the drop of the 
shrapnel bullet, even when the gun is firing at 
short range, may cause a good deal of incon- 
venience to troops ensconced behind it. 
Empiace- In studying fences in their relation to artillery 
"uniwith in the field, they have not only to be looked upon 
tofence?. as targets with the enemy behind them, but also 
must be considered in their capacity of acting as 
screens and breastworks for one's own guns. 
Hedges of the ordinary type are in summer time 
most useful for concealing guns in action when 
indirect laying is being employed ; they will, in- 
deed, often allow a battery which is being fought 
by this method to be virtually in the open and 
to have its observing station quite close at hand, 
liven a low hedge helps to conceal the gun and 
detachment, although it will not prevent the 
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flash of discharge from being detected after a 
time. 

It is a remarkable fact that hedges will often 
make a better screen in winter than they do in 
summer time, and the reason for this is to be 
found in a peculiarity of leafless twigs and boughs 
in the mass, which has already been mentioned in 
Chapter V. Brushwood which is near at band 
can be seen through, but it ceases to be trans- 
parent at a certain distance* If the target happens 
to be a distinct one, the layers can see to lay 
their guns on it in winter through a white- 
thorn fence situated one or two hundred yards 
in front of them, the line of sight piercing the 
hedge but the line of departure clearing it : the 
thorn will, however, at the same time hide the 
detachments and the flashes of discharge from an 
enemy a mile or two away. In summer a gun 
can of course be laid direct through a gap in a 
fence, but it cannot be laid through the foliage of 
a hedge unless this be an unusually ragged one. 

When a battery is screened wholly or parti- 
ally by a hedgerow, but is nevertheless virtually 
in the open, it is very important that it should 
be emplaced a considerable distance back from 
the fence. The enemy will probably detect its 
position sooner or later, but he cannot judge what 
space there is between it and its screen. The 
fence makes an excellent target for the hostile 
gunners, and if the battery is close up the per- 
sonnel will inevitably suffer severely from shrapnel 
directed at the hedgerow to which it trusted for 
concealment. But if the guns are two hundred 
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yards back, they will only risk being hit by 
occasional badly directed rounds, at a time when 
the ground in front of them is probably being 
ploughed up by a hail of bullets : while the com- 
mander of the opposing guns is pluming himself 
on the accurate practice he is making, he is in 
reality wasting his ammunition. 

In cases where a fence consists of a bank high 
enough to make a breastwork, guns might be 
placed immediately behind it whether there is 
or is not a hedge : if there is a hedge, a gap can 
always easily be made in it to fire through. But 
a position of this kind can never be a really satis- 
factory one as long as there is a prospect of hostile 
shell fire, because the flash of discharge will betray 
the presence of a gun, the fence will help the 
enemy's batteries to get the range, and a breast- 
work of this character affords very inadequate 
protection against accurately bursting shrapnel. 
In these cases much depends, of course, upon 
the lie of the ground; but as a general rule it 
would seem better not to put a battery close up 
to a bank even if it be three or four feet high, 
unless owing to the circumstances of the case 
hostile musketry fire alone need be anticipated. 
An exception to this would no doubt arise in a 
situation not unlikely to arise with quick-firing 
field or horse artillery guns — in a situation, that 
is to say, wh6re a hedgerow provides sufficient 
shelter from view to permit of the guns being got 
into action in a position from which rapid and effec- 
tive fire can be suddenly opened upon the enemy : 
planting a battery down in what is in reality a 
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most exposed place may at times be fully justi- 
fied by the results -which it is likely to achieve 
during the brief apace of time elapsing before it 
becomes a target for hostile shells and rifles. 

In an engagement in enclosed portions of the The 
United Kingdom it will often be a problem o' pushing 
whether guns should, or should not. be pushed the front 

P. . M , - » In enclosed 

up to withm effective musketry range of the country* 
enemy. The nature of the ground may well 
be such as to make their coming into action at 
ranges of over 2500 yards impracticable. Should 
they in that case be advanced to within that 
zone, as is so often done during peace manoeuvres 
in cramped country ? Much of course depends 
upon the circumstances of the particular case, 
upon the facilities for moving forward to some 
extent under cover, upon the importance of the 
object to be gained f and so forth. But it has to 
be remembered that apace is often limited, and 
that batteries thrust into very advanced positions 
may be actually in the way of the infantry. 
Moreover, in endeavouring to gain ground to the 
front, they may choke up the covered lines of 
approach upon which the principal arm so largely 
depends, and if, as is not unlikely to occur l they 
suffer heavy loss in men and horses while blocked 
in some defile caused by hedgerows, they may 
create most serious confusion and spread demoral- 
isation in the ranks of the troops whom they are 
endeavouring to sustain. It is obviously undesir- 
able that a space should have to be left vacant in 
the infantry firing-line to make room for guns, 
and in this connection it has to be remembered 
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that a battery need not be actually in the fore- 
front of the fight to necessitate a gap being left for 
it. ' Field Artillery Training ' gives general rules 
as to the distance at which guns can safely fire 
over the heads of friendly troops, which show 
that even if they are some distance back from the 
firing-line a vacant space must be left in front of 
them. On the other hand, this affording of moral 
support to infantry when in jeopardy often be- 
comes an imperative duty for artillery, no matter 
how great may be the difficulty of taking up an 
advanced position. 
The moral This will be a not inconvenient place to say a 
afllonied few words upon the question of the moral sup- 
toiSI 11 * port afforded by artillery — a question which is 
antry. ft en ignored in tactical treatises. The virtues of 
shell fire in action must not be appraised in terms 
of damage actually inflicted upon the adversary 
alone, nor must its moral effect be considered only 
in relation to the terrors which it may have for 
the troops exposed to it. The stimulating influ- 
ence of supporting artillery upon infantry when 
in distress, is a factor which must never be lost 
sight of ; and when the scene of the fray is a region 
where foliage and fences and cramped undulations 
all militate against gun fire causing serious havoc 
in the ranks of the enemy, it is especially neces- 
sary that this rdle of the arm should be constantly 
kept in view. 

" Oh ! why did you stop ?•" the infantry captain 
exclaimed to the battery commander, as he was 
borne back badly wounded past the guns. 
" I was doing no good," replied the gunner. 
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" Doing no good ! It was your shells overhead 
that got ns so far. A touch more would have 
done it, but when you stopped — well, the men 
lost heart and they stopped too. My company's 
wiped out. Such a good lot they were too ! " 

The rank and file of a company striving to gain 
ground by crawling along hedgerows or by rushing 
across bare bullet-swept enclosures, are not in a 
position to decide for themselves whether the 
shrapnel singing overhead and bursting above the 
spot where the hostile musketry appears to be 
directed from, are dealing death and destruc- 
tion in the foeman's ranks. But they do know 
that a helping hand is being extended to them. 

But it must not be supposed, because the moral 
support of guns to infantry is to some extent 
independent of the actual effect caused by the 
shells, that this fact lessens the importance of the 
artillery personnel being efficient For on the occa- 
sions when a battery may brace sorely tried troops 
in front of it to further exertions by the spectacle 
of its bursting shrapnel, and may inspire them 
with renewed hope just when they are losing 
confidence, those troops in enclosed country will 
probably be at close quarters to their antagonists, 
and the battery may be compelled to direct its fire 
against targets lying very near the spot where de- 
tachments of its own side are posted or are in 
motion. There is no higher test of the capabilities 
of artillery than when it is called upon to shell 
ground immediately in front of friendly troops. 

That artillery must be prepared to sacrifice Diffio*£7_ 
itself in sustaining the foot soldier when in peril 
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*° nsb 111 ** * s a car( ^ na l tenet of the gunner's faith. Unselfish 
?hem lng devotion from his comrade at the gun is what the 
forward, infantryman rightly expects. The moral support 
referred to above may decide the issue of a doubt- 
ful hedgerow combat ; but cold reason will some- 
times lift a warning hand when a disinterested 
co-operation of the artillery with the principal 
arm means that a battery has to thrust itself into 
the thick of the fray owing to there being no room 
for it elsewhere. The price paid may be too high. 
The end may not justify the means. A battery 
wiped out of existence in the earlier stages of a 
fight is, it must be remembered, lost to its side 
when the struggle is approaching its close. More- 
over, guns mixed up with infantry under heavy 
fire among tortuous lanes and intricate enclosures, 
may prove a positive danger to the troops which 
they are striving to succour. To take the proper 
course at such a juncture demands in the first 
place experience and knowledge of ground, but 
only the unerring military instinct of the born 
soldier will absolutely ensure that the responsible 
artillery authority does what is right. 
selection The selection of artillery positions is always to 
itions." some extent a problem. But in very intersected 
country it is likely to be a source of the utmost 
embarrassment, and if the view is much obstructed 
and if fields rule small, much depends upon a 
judicious choice of the site before guns are brought 
into action — the more so when there is so much 
likelihood of the spot being within comparatively 
speaking short range of the enemy. Officers 
should be sent on well ahead to make a most 
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careful examination of the ground. Ample pre- 
liminary reconnaissance by experts is imperative. 
Even a single battery should often detail more 
than one officer, so as to make certain that no 
favourable position is overlooked. During fight* 
ing in this country the map will of course give a 
certain amount of assistance in showing where 
there is a reasonable prospect of finding suitable 
localities; but if the topographical features are 
complicated, if there are quantities of hedgerow 
trees, if the fields are mostly pasture and the 
fences are in consequence untrimmed, even the 
6 -inch Ordnance Survey will only serve to give 
a very general indication; and it is not likely 
that the troops would be supplied with any larger 
scale map than that of one inch to the mile. 

As has been pointed out in an earlier para- Need tor 
graph, the difficulties presented by the ground in ^rational 
the more enclosed tracts of the United Kingdom, in enclosed 
the interference to the outlook caused by foliage, 
the necessity likely to arise for pushing some guns 
into the zone of deadly musketry fire, all tend to 
enforce a disintegration of artillery units at times. 
Batteries should never be split up without good 
reason ; but the well - known principle that a 
battery is to be kept intact is not a law which 
must on no account be broken. If there is only 
space for a section at some spot where the pres- 
ence of artillery is urgently called for by the 
situation, a section should be sent : to send a 
battery would be wrong, to send nothing would be 
unpardonable. During operations in this country 
batteries will of necessity work independently to 
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an extent which would rarely be obligatory or 
expedient in continental warfare, and they will 
often have to be themselves broken up temporarily 
during the progress of an encounter. It was sug- 
gested after the Essex manoeuvres of 1904 that 
single sections should be told off to battalions. 
This is perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
peculiarities in the artillery tactics likely to arise 
in home defence. 
Question The nature of the terrain varies so greatly in 
witnad-^ the British Isles that broad tactical rules which 
guards" would apply to one portion of the country would 
guards. " often be entirely unadapted to meet the topo- 
graphical conditions obtaining in another portion. 
This observation bears upon the question of de- 
tailing guns for duty with advanced-guards and 
rear-guards. On open ground artillery can be of 
the utmost service in such forces. In an enclosed 
district where trees are scarce and where guns 
can be freely employed owing to the folds of the 
ground being on a large scale, a due proportion 
of them should undoubtedly be detailed for the 
purpose. But if the terrain is very cramped, if 
the hedgerows are high and trees abound, if the 
routes are winding and inconvenient, artillery will 
almost always be out of place in an advanced- 
guard, and it will be very open to question whether 
any guns should be told off to a rear-guard. Where 
roads are fenced, guns with their impedimenta in 
the shape of ammunition -waggons are far more 
of an incumbrance to a force than they are when 
the roads are open on either hand. This, coupled 
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with the fact that in highly enclosed country there 
is little scope for effective artillery action, tends, 
when the terrain ia especially intersected, to alto- 
gether rule out the employment of the arm in 
forces which are entrusted with protection duty. 

It was observed in an earlier paragraph that, Fiew 
for dealing with hostile troops ensconced behind 
hedgerows affording good cover against bullets, 
searching fire on the part of the artillery was 
most desirable, This naturally suggests the use 
of field howitzers, which of course possess the 
power of dropping their projectiles behind such 
shields, and on account of their capabilities in 
this direction, combats in the United Kingdom 
appear to offer a great opening for this class of 
ordnance. No great effort of the imagination is 
required to realise the disaster and dismay likely 
to be created in the ranks of an infantry detach- 
ment revelling in fancied security behind an Irish 
hank, by the sudden opening of well-directed 
howitzer fire. It may also be noted that on 
ground which is characterised by well-marked 
but somewhat insignificant undulations such as 
is common in many parts of the country — ground 
which obliges artillery to push well to the front 
if it is to be used at all — suitable positions for 
firing from behind cover can be more easily found 
for howitzers than they can for guns hampered, 
as these are, by their flat trajectories. Ordnance 
of this nature is, moreover, very valuable when 
buildings such as farms or isolated dwellings have 

M 
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to be dealt with, or if the enemy be in occu- 
pation of a hamlet or a town and has placed the 
houses in a state of defence. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that a hostile 
expeditionary force landed in this country would 
only include howitzers in its composition if the 
invader had effected a landing in great strength. 
Ordnance of this character would not be found 
in a mere raiding force some thousands strong: 
when circumstances restrict the amount of artillery 
comprised in an army, the batteries detailed to 
Accompany it will generally be field batteries as 
being those of most general utility. The posses- 
sion of field howitzers by our side, supposing the 
enemy to have none, would not be without con- 
siderable tactical importance. Fences and habit- 
ations under cover of which our troops would be 
virtually safe from hostile shells, would give the 
invading infantry, if similarly situated, no im- 
munity from our artillery fire. Our rural districts 
abound in homesteads, which are often surrounded 
by extensive outbuildings; these would play no 
mean part in operations of war if there were 
no danger of their bombardment by projectiles 
charged with high explosives. The introduction 
of such compounds as lyddite into the military 
service has of late years rather tended to diminish 
the importance of buildings on the battlefield; 
but it seems far from impossible that in fighting 
in this country the enemy would lose the advan- 
tage of their existence when situated within the 
zone of fire, while the defending forces could make 
free use of them. 
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A large proportion of the area of the United Heavy 
Kingdom is wholly unsuited for the employment *' 
of heavy guns. The chief merits of this par- 
ticular class of mobile ordnance lie in its great 
ranging power when long-distance fire is practic- 
able, and in the striking force of its projectiles at 
ranges at which the shells of guns of leas calibre 
are beginning to lose their momentum. Heavy 
guns, in a word, want elbow-room, and this the 
ground will only occasionally afford* Moreover, 
the atmosphere of these islands is, as a rule, most 
unfavourable to long-distance firing; the vapours 
tend to form a curtain, obscuring objects afar off 
from distinct view. 

It is not suggested that opportunities would 
not from time to time occur when a heavy battery 
might perform meritorious and valuable serviced* 
As guns of position within the zone of defence of 
fortresses, 60-prs. have a well-established place. 
But artillery in an enclosed country chokes up 
the roads, and must be kept within limits ; the 
leatre of war does not generally lend itself to 
the tactical working of guns of this nature, and 
the prospects of utilising them would seldom be 
sufficiently promising to vindicate their inclusion 
in an army designed for active operations in these 
islands. 



The Territorial Army is to have its quota of Mountain 
mountain artillery, home batteries of portable mm*, 
guns are to be recruited and organised in the hill 
districts of Wales and of Scotland. It is not the 
least interesting feature in the great scheme of 
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reorganisation of the military forces of the country 
in second line, which has been foreshadowed and 
which should soon be an accomplished fact. 

Eegarding these batteries from the point of 
view of home defence, their purpose is not im- 
mediately apparent. The rugged heather-clothed 
wilderness covering so large an area between the 
Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel is not likely to 
experience the visitation of a foreign foe. There 
is little in the grouse moors and deer forests of 
the Highlands to tempt an invader to penetrate 
those fastnesses which were so constantly the 
scene of bloodshed two centuries ago. We are 
so accustomed to picture to ourselves our 10-prs. 
scaling declivities in the haunts of the Zakka 
Khels, or coming into action against the hillmen 
of Swat and Bajaour, that we are apt to be 
unmindful of the adaptability of this highly 
mobile form of artillery to regions where the 
topography as a whole is not so harsh, and where 
the slopes are neither so vast nor so abrupt. 

A little consideration will suffice to demonstrate 
what priceless opportunities hedgerow fighting in 
highly enclosed country may afford to the portable 
gun. Concealed by the fences, ordnance of this 
nature may be able to gain localities on % a battle- 
field which horse or field artillery could only reach 
at the cost of ruinous sacrifices, or perhaps could 
not reach at all. A pack animal skirting a well- 
grown hedge is in summer time completely screened 
from view, provided that there are no gaps ; and 
in cramped and highly intersected ground, where 
draught guns cannot play an important part 
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because to do so they must advance within view 
of the enemy to ranges where the hostile musketry 
fire will be deadly, portable artillery handled with 
dexterity may be able to come into action un- 
observed, and may be enabled to afford a practical 
assistance and a moral support to the infantry, 
which otherwise would be wholly lacking. The 
attributes possessed by mouutain guns for pene- 
trating the danger zone daring the progress of 
a combat by dint of utilising ditches and minor 
folds of ground, and for arriving at positions on 
the field absolutely debarred to field batteries, 
were illustrated with signal force in certain of 
those Homeric combats in the Far East in 
1904. 

In the military world a great deal hinges on a 
name. Mountain artillery has undoubtedly lost 
ground in this country in consequence of its title* 
There has been a not unnatural tendency to asso- 
ciate it with affrays in corries and glens, and 
to think of it in connection with the seizing 
of positions on storm-driven hill- tops. Its rare 
mobility under topographical conditions having no 
connection with a mountainous region has been 
somewhat overlooked. Even the valuable services 
performed by portable guns in the deserts of the 
Nile basin and amid the bush tracts of West 
Africa under the name of mountain artillery, had 
not till recently taught us that batteries of this 
kind do not require pinnacles and precipices to 
prove their worth. Their inclusion in the Ter- 
ritorial Army, which has no reason in so far as 
home defence is concerned to anticipate parfcicipa* 
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tion in mountain warfare, is a gratifying evidence 
of that progress in military thought which a 
General Staff is expected to foster. 

con- In the chapter discussing the general effect 

likely to be exerted by the strategical situa- 
tion over the plans of an expeditionary force 
which had gained a footing in this country, it 
was suggested that the enemy would probably 
endeavour to restrict operations to the more 
enclosed districts, so as to escape from the con- 
sequences of weakness in artillery and in mounted 
troops. But the invader cannot expect to per- 
manently dominate the course of the campaign. 
That initiative which the foe will enjoy at the 
outset is not necessarily an enduring privilege. 
Should the drift of circumstances transfer the 
scene from the highly intersected country where 
infantry and cyclists alone can operate with 
freedom and far-reaching effect, to a somewhat 
less obstructed theatre, then the guns of the 
defending side may perform incomparable services; 
because of the insufficiency, if not of the total 
lack, of artillery in the hostile lines. 

To assume, because there are extensive areas- 
of the United Kingdom where the topographical 
conditions almost forbid the use of artillery,, 
and because those areas happen to be those 
by no means the least likely to be selected as 
theatre of action by a hostile expeditionary force,, 
that this arm can be neglected in reference to 
home defence would be a fatal error. Ability ta 
array a formidable muster of efficient batteries. 
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is in reality a signal safeguard to this country 
against the terrors of invasion. The enemy en- 
joys no absolute guarantee that operations will be 
confined to highly enclosed tracts where infantry 
and cyclists may, unaided, carry all before them. 
To fight on fairly open ground with an inadequate 
force of artillery against an army fortified with 
an ample supply of guns is to court defeat, and 
to an expeditionary force landed in this country 
defeat spells ignominious disaster. Difficulties of 
ship transport may deny to our foe the power of 
including in his contemplated expedition a suffici- 
ency of the arm to cope with our batteries if 
these are numerous and if they are in all respects 
serviceable, and this fact may make the venture 
so hazardous and so unpromising as to lead to the 
abandonment of the project before it takes prac- 
tical shape. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

MACHINE GUNS. 

social The value of machine guns as _an adjunct to 
m utt» in* ^ n ^ an ^ r y an d to mobile troops is nowadays almost 
Jcoulrt** 1 un i versa »lly admitted. They have their place in 
our war establishments, and their functions in 
tactics are well defined and generally understood. 
The peculiar conditions likely to arise in warfare 
in this country do not appear to modify to any 
appreciable extent the broad, general principles 
governing their employment in the field, and 
therefore it is not proposed to discuss the sub- 
ject in any detail. 

It is obvious, however, that in hedgerow com- 
bats weapons of this character may at times prove 
of exceptional utility. An enclosed and inter- 
sected country favours their concealment when 
in action, and it permits of their being moved 
from place to place within the zone covered by an 
enemy's effective musketry fire completely under 
cover. Even if some particular fence be not high 
enough to screen a pack animal as it passes, it may 
be high enough to shield carriers who are creeping 
along beneath its shade with a maxim gun ; and a 
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maxim gun is admirably adapted for firing over a 
low bank or for taking up its position in some 
secluded angle of a lane, The nature of the 
terrain, in fact, lends itself to a remarkable 
degree to the free employment in attack of the 
mitrailleuse of suitable design, provided always 
that it is handled with a happy combination of 
ingenuity and audacity. 

It has long been recognised that machine guns 
are admirably adapted for assisting troops acting 
on the defensive. If the spot where a weapon 
of this nature is to be emplaced has been skilfully 
chosen, it may manage to maintain itself in action 
for hours ere the assailants detect the exact 
locality whence the stream of bullets has its 
aurce. The sudden opening of its well-directed 
and sustained fire upon infantry advancing man- 
fully across some exposed stretch of meadow land 
or stubble, may foil a hostile movement full of 
menace at the moment. Artillery fire is the 
machine guns most dangerous foe, and artillery 
fire is not so much to be feared in highly enclosed 
districts of the United Kingdom as it is on battle- 
fields of a more open nature: the ground will 
often render the bringing of a hostile battery into 
action impracticable, and even supposing that it 
can be brought into action a machine gun behind 
a hedgerow is most difficult to see, and if observed 
it is probably well protected by a bank or ditch. 
In despite of a prolonged and devastating con- 
centric bombardment of the Bergendal koppie from 
field guns, from heavy guns, and from howitzers 
with shrapnel and with lyddite shell, a Boer pom- 
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pom and maxim maintained a fitful fire almost to 

the climax, thanks to the extreme difficulty which 

the artillery experienced in locating them amid 

the rocks to which the enemy had clung with 

such inflexible pertinacity. 

Detach- In the chapter dealing with infantry, great 

Entrained stress was laid upon the importance of the soldier 

^tM^hen being trained to keep still within the zone of 

inaction, j^g^ g re w h en h e { Q no t actually changing his 

position, so as not to attract the enemy's atten- 
tion. The necessity for observing this principle 
should be enjoined upon machine gun detachments. 
A maxim may have been planted down in an 
ideal hiding-place, screened by a hedge, sheltered 
by a bank possessing all the attributes of a 
breastwork, and favoured by a broken, variegated 
background; but if the men who serve it and 
who replenish its ammunition flit about they will 
speedily disclose its position to a watchful enemy, 
the labour expended in selecting the excellent site 
will have been thrown away, and gun and gun's 
crew will probably be snuffed out like a candle by 
the concentrated fire of the opposing side. 
Machine Machine guns are included in the war establish- 

cy"ifst° r ments of our infantry and mounted troops, and 
corps. ^ e q ues ti on ar i ses whether cyclist corps should 
not also have a due proportion of these formidable 
weapons. In discussing the duties of wheelmen, 
the value of motor - cyclists for purposes other 
than acting as messengers and orderlies was dis- 
paraged. It would, however, seem a matter for 
consideration whether the adaptation of the motor- 
cycle to the machine gun on wheels might not 
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produce a weapon well suited for acting with such 
corps. That the work of battalions of wheelmen, 
when acting independently, is such as to be likely 
to make machine guns included in their cadre a 
worthy adjunct, requires no demonstration. 

The pompom is a form of machine gun ; it The pom- 
certainly cannot be classed as artillery. The 
difficulties likely to be experienced by artillery 
in operations in enclosed parts of the country 
which have been referred to in the last chapter, 
would be felt almost equally in the case of 
pompoms. Hedgerow fighting does not in most 
tactical situations favour weapons which depend 
for their power of movement upon draught 
animals. Experience has proved that this par- 
ticular class of machine gun does not possess the 
virtues on the battlefield which were attributed 
to it in South Africa, at a time when its novelty 
conferred on it a spurious reputation and attracted 
to it an attention to which it was not entitled by 
its merits. No arm of precision is in modern 
war without its uses under certain conditions; 
but the opportunities for the effective employment 
of the pompom would be so rare in field operations 
connected with home defence, that its inclusion in 
a force destined for such service would not be 
justified by the facts of the case. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

ON POSITIONS, THEIR OCCUPATION AND THEIR 
PREPARATION FOR DEFENCE. 



Tendency There is almost too much prattle about positions 
accentuate in these days. It is, of course, impossible to 
positions exaggerate the importance of the judicious use 
a number of ground, but there is a tendency to over- 
typed re-" accentuate the necessity that a locality where 
ments. troops contemplate a stand should present a 
number of characteristics which very rarely occur 
in combination within the strait limits of a battle- 
field. The position which can lay claim to owning 
all the theoretical perfections is scarcely to be 
found in any country. In the United Kingdom 
it is open to question whether the whole of the 
desiderata enumerated in most works on tactics 
really apply in their entirety. 
Theques- Take the question of command. It has come 
command to be regarded almost as a sine qua non that a 
by con- position must dominate the ground across which 
iruns. it would be approached. Now command presents 
certain undoubted advantages ; but under modern 
conditions of war it is likely to present a dis- 
advantage which is apt to remain unnoticed, but 
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which, nevertheless j might prove most detrimental. 
This is, that troops posted on an eminence may 
become the prey of the hidden gun. 

These are the days of concealed artillery aimed 
by the indirect method, — artillery which cannot 
be challenged by rival batteries because its posi- 
tion is unknown. Now the chief disability which 
concealed artillery a8 a rule labours under* is 
rinding a suitable target clearly visible from its 
observing station. Among our hedgerows and 
plantations, in that billowy terrain dotted with 
oak and ash and horse - chestnut which is so 
common in England, the hiding of guns presents 
no problem in itself: the difficulty after they 
have been planted behind cover is to discover a 
profitable object for them to expend their shells 
on* High ground in hostile occupation is just 
what they want. In an enclosed obstructed 
theatre of conflict, a ridge or hillock crowned 
by the enemy's troops is a perfect godsend to 
the gunner ; and whatever merits a position 
marked by command may possess, it will in this 
country in four cases out of five expose the army 
occupying it to a shell fire which cannot be 
silenced. Imagine Caesar's camp attacked by an 
army which has its batteries scattered about 
among the glades and open spaces behind the 
pine-trees from Frimley right away to Fleet, and 
you realise a most uncomfortable place to spend 
the day. But we are dealing with the tactics of 
home defence, and it is by no means unlikely that 
the invader will be weak in the artillery arm. On 
that account the objection to command which has 
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teen indicated above, might not be applicable to 
the case of a position which was to be occupied 
by a portion of the Territorial Army when face 
to face with a hostile expeditionary force which 
had gained a footing in the United Kingdom. 
Positions The author recently participated, more or less 
appear at in the character of spectator, in a staff ride in the 
lessdefen- Midlands, where a number of field-officers were 
they reaiiy undergoing the test of tactical fitness for com- 
mand. It so befell that, in the sequence of events 
conjured up in the very practical scheme of opera- 
tions prepared by the board of examination, the 
occupation of a position had to be taken in hand 
by the examinees under circumstances which left 
little freedom of choice in determining the exact 
line to be held. At first sight the ground struck 
one as strangely ill-adapted for the occupation of 
an inferior force. The flanks had next to nothing 
to rest upon. Kising moorland to the front in a 
measure dominated the site. Here and there 
dead ground in inconvenient vicinity to the firing- 
line created alarming danger-spots. Such lateral 
communication as existed was but imperfectly 
screened. The most satisfactory feature about 
the locality, indeed, appeared to be that it pro- 
vided well -covered lines of retreat, concealing 
routes leading to the rear which could hardly 
fail to prove useful when the defending force 
made its inevitable bolt out of a position which 
it should never have been called upon to take up. 
By the time that they had completed their 
preliminary survey the candidates were grey with 
anxiety. The members of the board gathered in 
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conclave and communed one with another, uncer-* 
tain whether the test which they had set was not 
too severe a one, A glorious spring morning gave 
place to an overcast noontide, and a chilly wind, 
which agitated pocket- books and which made maps 
uncontrollable, added to the general gloom* But 
the more closely the ground came to be examined, 
the more apparent did it become that the position 
was not in reality such a bad one after all There 
was a fairly satisfactory field of fire along most 
sections of the front, even if it meant shooting 
uphilL If natural cover was somewhat lacking, 
the terms of the scheme granted time enough to 
improvise a reasonable amount of shelter* The 
first requisite laid down in ' Combined Training • 
was fulfilled, for the locality satisfied the general 
plan of operations* And governing the whole 
situation was the predominant fact that the posi- 
tion had got to be held, good or bad. Defensible 
or not, it had got to be defended, — an aspect of 
the question which is apt to be disregarded if 
undue attention is devoted to searching for ideals. 

Enclosed country will generally offer many po- Danger of 
sitions which are tenable for a time, but, on the in^ tenable 
other hand, it provides very few positions which m«*arch- 
are really strong by nature, There is danger that ideal oats. 
in the effort to occupy ground highly favourable 
for defence, ground may be abandoned which is 
not incapable of defence, and that, in consequence, 
areas may be prematurely abandoned to the foe 
which may prove most difficult to recover later on, 
should circumstances eventually justify an assump- 
tion of the offensive. Given that the sit© meets 
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the strategical requirements, that there is a fair 
field of fire, that lateral communications of some 
kind exist, that, if the worst comes to the worst, 
it will be possible to get away, and that the force 
to hold it has a reasonable amount of time at its 
disposal to settle down, no position is really bad. 
The intersected character of most parts of the 
United Kingdom favours delaying action by troops 
acting on the defensive, and it therefore tends to 
afford them time for improving cover, for clearing 
the field of fire, and for carrying out the work 
which will often convert ground which in its 
natural state was almost indefensible into ground 
which is susceptible of obstinate defence. 
The 'Combined Training' lays it down that the 

flanks of a position should rest on ground naturally 
strong or made so artificially, and the advantage of 
this admits of no dispute. But supposing that no 
such ground exists when the position is occupied, 
and that the time to create breastworks and 
so forth is not available, it does not therefore 
follow that another position must be sought The 
weakness of the flanks can probably be counter- 
acted by special display of force. The enemy is, 
in any case, likely to try and work round one or 
other flank, or possibly round both, taking advan- 
tage of the screen provided by hedgerows and 
foliage : this being the case, the vital point, from 
the defender's point of view, is that any turning 
movement shall be met betimes by troops especially 
detailed for the purpose, and that it shall at least 
be checked for a time if it cannot be brought to 
nought. Enclosed country, if it tends to conceal 
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turning movements, also lends its aid to inferior 
forces which are called upon to hold their ground 
for a few hours. The enemy's outflanking opera- 
tions will perhaps ultimately achieve their object ; 
but if those operations can be curbed and rendered 
abortive till the sun has set, the defending side 
can probably evacuate the position unmolested 
during the night should the tactical developments 
of the day have rendered it untenable. 

Then there is the question of artillery positions. 
These should, of course, be favourable to the 
defenders ; and, per contra, they should be un- 
favourable, or should be non - existent* on the 
enemy's side. In these days of guns firing from 
behind cover, however, it is not easy to define 
what a good artillery position really is. More- 
over, in highly intersected terrain artillery cannot 
be expected to play a very prominent part in 
battle. Under the conditions of ground likely 
to present themselves in enclosed districts of the 
United Kingdom, the question of suitable sites 
for the batteries of either the defence or the 
attack need not generally carry great weight in 
selecting a position. 

Of the importance of a clear field of fire it is 
scarcely necessary to speak, This is an essential 
if the position is one which is to be seriously 
defended. But the question of lateral communica- 
tions in a region of hedgerows is likewise one of 
great moment, more so indeed than is the ease on 
open ground. If roads and lanes exist running 
in the right direction, they will often be found to 
be satisfactorily screened by the fences bordering 
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them, and they may then prove of great service ; 
but if, on the other hand, these ready-made com- 
munications do not exist, their absence may con- 
stitute a very serious source of weakness unless 
communications can be improvised by cutting gaps 
in the longitudinal fences, a work which takes 
time and involves labour. On a battlefield of 
this nature much uncertainty is sure to prevail 
during the course of the combat as to the projects 
and progress of the opposing side ; and it is there- 
fore imperative that means shall exist for rapidly 
moving reinforcements from point to point of the 
line taken up. A grave situation may develop 
itself very unexpectedly in some section of the 
line of battle, and may bring about a catastrophe 
unless steps can be taken forthwith to restore the 
equilibrium. Lateral or diagonal communications 
in rear of the flanks are also of great importance, 
in that they necessarily facilitate transfers of force 
to meet hostile turning movements. 

It is a point worth noting in connection with 
positions in enclosed country, that the question of 
the communications on the enemy's side assumes 
an unusual prominence. It will be remembered 
that in those mighty conflicts of the Franco- 
German war, with the details of which most 
students of tactics are familiar, the Germans 
were rarely seriously delayed by the nature of 
the terrain when advancing towards the French 
positions in anticipation of attacking them : they 
were not confined to the roads, but advanced in 
formations calculated to admit of rapid deploy- 
ment as soon as that should become necessary. 
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But in rural England troops cannot march across 
country, they must march by the roads ; and the 
fewer roads there are available, the longer will 
it take for a force to form itself in line of battle. 
In d theatre of war of this character a deficiency 
of routes leading from the direction by which 
attack will come towards a position, counts as a 
precious asset to the defence. It is almost cer- 
tain to accord breathing -time to the defenders, 
time to clear the field of fire, time to elaborate 
the cover, time to develop lateral communications, 
time to fortify points of especial weakness in the 
line. 

Certain objections to a position having com- Fields in 
mand were pointed out in an earlier paragraph, a position 
But a reasonably clear field of fire is of para- Seen into, 
mount importance, and when the ground is inter- 
sected by fences the existence of a clear field of 
fire is tantamount to the fields and enclosures 
which the assailants have to traverse being ex- 
posed to view from the position. As was pointed 
out in Chapter V., to be able to see the surface of 
fields, either they must be on rising ground facing 
you or else you must be on an elevation looking 
down on them. On a glacis slope or on a flat 
plain there can lie no clear field of fire in enclosed 
country. Foreshortening of the fields — to use an 
artist's phrase — is equivalent to plentiful shelter 
for the foe. In other words, if a position in such 
terrain is to possess the first requisite that a 
position should lay claim to, it must either have 
command or it must be commanded, and any 
disadvantages which an elevation suffers under 
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as regards exposure to shells from invisible guns 
may have to be accepted, so as to ensure a proper 
field of fire. Command does not, of course, neces- 
sarily imply a conspicuous eminence, nor is it 
always imperative to attain the summit of the 
hillock to be assured of a comprehensive view, 
value It may be noted that the existence actually 

of well- 

screened within a position of holdings where the hedge- 
within a rows have been allowed to grow freely and have 
poB ° n ' attained considerable height, may be highly advan- 
tageous. Such ground is particularly well adapted 
for concentrating reserves, or for assembling con- 
siderable bodies of men in concealment in antici- 
pation of launching a counterstroke. The fields 
within such areas will often be as invisible from 
the front as a reverse slope would be. Spaces of 
this kind may prove just as serviceable to the 
attacking side for mustering strong forces secretly, 
as the hollows or depressions in rear of a position 
which on more open ground are generally looked 
to to fulfil this purpose. 
import- In choosing the line to be occupied by a force 

sense of acting on the defensive, a sense of proportion is 
tion. eminently necessary. It does not require the eye 

of a great captain to recognise the virtues of a 
position when all the desiderata enumerated in 
the text-books are piled up within its precincts. 
It is when most of the stereotyped requirements 
are lacking, that only the past-master in troop- 
leading knows instinctively whether the position will 
serve, in spite of its defects. The league or so of 
ground wherein all these topographical conditions 
are found to occur in combination is rare in the 
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United Kingdom. Few theatres of war, indeed, 
exist where the discovery of a position without 
blot would prove so difficult as in the enclosed 
areas of the British Islands. It is not merely 
the accidents of terrain — the declivity a furlong 
from the front of the line, the winding gully 
leading right into its heart, the knoll thrust out 
towards the enemy which it is compulsory to hold 
in spite of its manifold and irremediable defects — 
which are of menace. There are also the sheltered 
plots close up to the firing-line which happen to 
be screened from it by the hedgerows. There are 
those gentle slopes and undulations farther off, 
which on the broad treeless expanses of the 
Continent would be devoid of cover and swept 
by the defenders' bullets, but which in our rural 
districts are interlaced with fences and shut off 
from view by isolated trees — artificial features 
which make them to all intents and purposes 
dead ground as far as the position is concerned. 
In such a region the choice of a position, or 
rather the decision whether some stretch of 
country admits of defence or not, calls for an 
instinctive appreciation of topographical features, 
for a thorough grasp of the tactics called into 
being by intersected terrain, and for the possession 
of a sound military judgment. 

But it cannot be too strongly insisted upon Para- 
that the paramount requisite of a position is that requisite, 
the locality chosen should comply with the plan tion should 
of operations, and that it should satisfy the situation. 
general situation in the theatre of war. A bad 
position in the right place may be preferable to a 
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good position in the wrong place. The model 
position scarcely exists in any part of this country 
which is likely to become the scene of actual 
combat ; the good position is uncommon ; the ten- 
able position, on the other hand, abounds. When 
the tenable position fits in with the strategical 
conditions at the moment and when it adapts 
itself to the projects of the commander, it will 
usually prove the wisest course to occupy it with- 
out hesitation and at once, and to set to work 
then and there, as the troops march on to it 
and take up their ground, upon strengthening it 
by artificial means. 

Arrange- The arrangements for occupying a position once 
S2xup«! or it has been selected are of almost more import- 
ance in enclosed country than the original choice 
is. To tell off the force to best advantage, the 
weak spots in the line must be detected, and 
any ground which, owing to absence of cover, the 
enemy will find it difficult to advance over, must 
be carefully noted. Unless there is ample time 
for preparation, there will almost certainly be 
sections where dead ground, or nearly dead ground, 
reaches up to within threatening proximity ; such 
points must be secured by concentrations of force. 
Those sections, on the other hand, in front of 
which the fields can be seen into, where the fences 
afford little cover from view or against fire, where 
the absence of hedgerow trees and the large area 
of the fields themselves give rise to conditions 
approximating to open ground, can be held by a 
comparatively speaking attenuated line. 
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The sites selected for emplacing the artillery 
of the defence would naturally be governed by 
the country which the enemy has to traverse, the 
guns being probably allotted the definite task of 
forbidding hostile approach across those tracts of 
ground which can be swept by shell fire with real 
effect, A typical enclosed district almost neces- 
sarily limits the area in front and on the flanks 
of a position against which artillery can act to 
good purpose, to certain zones and patches. 
Speaking generally, batteries should be drawn 
tip in the stronger sections of the line of defence ; 
because at the weak points where the enemy's 
riflemen can approach concealed, they will be of 
little use in any case. Moreover, in such localities 
they run great risk of being silenced prematurely 
unless they are placed behind cover, and if they 
are behind cover they in all probability will not 
be able to bear upon the ground which the 
assailants are crossing. 

But to lay down anything but the most general 
rules with regard to occupation of ground would 
be inexpedient. The enunciation of tactical dog- 
mas is peculiarly unprofitable when they are to 
apply to a theatre of war which is so diversified 
in its topography, and which presents such a 
variety of characteristics in its different portions, 
as is the ease in the United Kingdom. Each 
particular set of circumstances must be judged 
on its merits. The occupation of ground in a 
region covered by vast tillage farms would neces- 
sarily differ fundamentally from the arrangements 
suitable to those districts of ancient enclosure 
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where restricted pastures are separated by lofty 
hedgerows, and where tortuous byways remain as 
monuments of rural conditions which have passed 
away. 

Prepare- The preparation of intersected battlefields for 
potions, defence offers an interesting field for study. In 
aspect* 1 examining this question perhaps the most import- 
inate the*" an ^ P ^ to bear i 11 mind is that the tactical aspect 
Jjjj^* 1 of the question must always be allowed to dom- 
inate the technical aspect. In no branch of the 
military art has a greater advance been made of 
late years in this country than in what is, in 
default of a better word, called field fortification. 
That is because the subject has ceased to be 
controlled by the scientific school of thought, and 
has come to be regarded as a practical military 
question. 
Preparing In enclosed country a position will generally 
for Je-T ow * call for little preparation in so far as cover for 
the firing-line, for the reserves, for the guns and so 
forth, is concerned; existing fences will provide 
a great deal of what is required, although, as was 
pointed out in Chapter V., they are not as a rule 
situated in places the most satisfactory with regard 
to ground from the tactical point of view. On the 
other hand, clearing the field of fire will generally 
be an undertaking assuming large proportions, and 
this process becomes of even more paramount im- 
portance than is the case on normal ground. Then, 
again, the question of lateral communications de- 
mands especial consideration, because the hedge- 
rows which are perpendicular or oblique to the 
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general front are sure to some extent to consti- 
tute obstacles to free movement within the posi- 
tion. Any particularly intersected ground to the 
front or on the flanks is likely to create points of 
exceptional weakness in a line of defence, and 
such centres of mischief may call for the expendi- 
ture of much labour on clearances, on obstacles, 
and on devising and constructing breastworks 
and entrenchments partaking of the nature of 
redoubts. 

The transformation of the ordinary hedgerow 
into a sheltered position for infantry or for guns 
will not usually present much difficulty, provided 
that there is some sort of bank, A great deal of 
course depends upon which side of the bank the 
ditch is. But if any spade-work be necessary, 
care should be taken that the newly thrown-up 
earth shall not be conspicuous from the front — 
the hedge will generally help to hide it* If the 
hedge from its nature makes a satisfactory screen 
from view, any gaps in it should be carefully filled 
tip with twigs and brushwood so as to prevent 
movements along the back of it from being visible 
to the enemy. It is of course essential that the 
troops manning the fence shall be able to see 
through the lower part of it, and holes may have 
to be cut in the hedge to secure this. In summer 
time the herbage growing up on the far side of a 
fence may be a very serious obstruction to the 
view of the troops who are to line It : two or 
three files told off to walk backwards and for- 
wards through this vegetation will trample down 
the weeds and rank grass effectually, and will dis- 
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pose of these much more quickly than sickles 
would. Labour is not generally unlimited when 
a position is being prepared for defence ; perhaps 
the most important point, therefore, to bear in 
mind in connection with this development of the 
protective capabilities of hedgerows, is not to ex- 
pend work on them which might better be utilised 
in other directions. 
clearing Clearing the field of fire is so essential, and is 

of fire. likely to prove such an arduous undertaking if 
carried far, that a good deal of judgment is neces- 
sary in coming to a decision as to what is to be 
taken in hand, if the working parties are limited 
in strength and when little time is available. It 
is well to bear in mind that, if the leisure or the 
labour requisite to completely obliterate a hedge- 
row is not available, cutting two or three large 
gaps in it may at least prevent the enemy from 
occupying it unobserved : this applies especially 
to fences having a direction diagonal to the gen- 
eral front or to those which might serve as lateral 
lines of communication for the assailants. The 
complete effacement of a bank surmounted by a 
hedge is a troublesome operation ; the roots rather 
tend to strengthen the bank, and cutting down 
the hedge is the kind of work which unskilled 
men will waste much time over. But a great 
effort must be made to entirely get rid of any 
fence which lies within three or four hundred 
yards of the defenders' firing-line unless it is 
enfiladed. 

The arduous nature of the task involved in 
removing hedgerows altogether so that they shall 
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provide no cover of any kind for an enemy, makes 
it moat important that those which are to he so 
dealt with should be carefully selected with a due 
regard to the lie of the ground- A contemplated 
battlefield, which in its natural state is obstructed 
by a network of fences and shaded by many isol- 
ated clusters of foliage, may be made to wear a 
new aspect by the exertions of a sufficient number 
of soldiers. Hedges can be wiped away, Banks 
can be razed. Trees can be cut down. But when 
huge working-parties are not available, the toil of 
such troops as are on the spot must not be de- 
voted to the unessential. The hedgerow at the 
end of a field of which practically the whole sur- 
face can be seen is, cmterU paribus, of less import- 
ance than that which hides the whole or nearly 
the whole of a field- The longitudinal fence 
which can be enfiladed does little harm, and it 
can well be left alone, The simple hedge of the 
type which can only serve the enemy as a screen 
but which affords hostile infantry no protection 
gainst fire from the position, should not be 
attacked as long as there exist close at hand a 
bank and ditch where the assailants will be com- 
pletely sheltered if he gets bo far. The judicious 
application of labour is of vital moment when the 
amount of it is limited, and detailing the tasks to 
be undertaken then becomes a service of great 
responsibility- 
Lateral communications within a position can Lateral 
generally be improved with little difficulty if they cation". " 
already exist when work is taken in hand; and 
even if they do not exist at the outset they may, 
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as a rule, be speedily improvised : wide apertures 
can be cut through fences running at right angles 
to the general front. On the other hand, gaps in 
lateral fences which are intended to act as a screen 
are easily filled up with brushwood, so as to make of 
them a genuine covered way : these lateral fences 
will, even without any expenditure of labour on 
them, probably give a certain amount of shelter 
from view if not from fire. Although it is 
necessarily the case that lateral communication 
will in a position on ground intersected with hedge- 
rows be interfered with by the longitudinal fences, 
cutting gaps through these latter is not a pro- 
longed process ; and it is interesting to recall that 
St Euth, trained up in the school of Turenne, 
realised at Aughrim the importance of making 
such gaps. It was due to his foresight in cutting 
wide passages through the banks intersecting his 
position at right angles to the general front, that 
the Jacobite horse were able to charge Talmash's 
infantry in flank when disordered from penetrat- 
ing the centre of the position, and to hurl the 
assailants back into the morass through which 
they had forced their way up to the Irish lines. 
strength- As regards the question of especially strength- 
espedaiiy ening localities which, owing to the existence of 
points. dead ground in the immediate vicinity or to some 
similar cause, are points of weakness in a position, 
the familiar devices of field engineering in the 
shape of breastworks and obstacles would be 
brought into play. The trained experience of 
engineer or pioneer units can be well employed 
in such cases. The transformation of hedgerows 
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into abattis, and the execution of any elaborate 
work of a similar kind, calls for skilled labour. 
In detailing the troops to the different sections 
of a position which has to be prepared for de- 
fence, it would seem to be a sound principle to 
leave the genuine danger-spots to the technical 
experts to deal with. 

This closes the subject, and it is not altogether con- 
unsatisf actory that the final paragraphs of this 
little volume should deal with the preparation of 
ground for defence, because to understand how to 
prepare ground for defence it is necessary to un- 
derstand ground in reference to tactics. The un- 
usual tactics demanded of our forces detailed for 
home defence are wrapped up in the peculiarities 
of the terrain of the United Kingdom, in its 
hedgerows, its fields, and its fenced communica- 
tions. To realise the influence of the topograph- 
ical features of our country upon the handling of 
troops within its precincts in war, those topo- 
graphical features must be observed and must be 
pondered over. Much that is comprised in the 
military art is admittedly matter of opinion, and 
provides fitting subject-matter for argument and 
for diversity of views. But the white-thorn hedge, 
the sequestered spinney, and the meadow hemmed 
in on every side with obstacles are facts, and they 
moreover are facts of common knowledge. Before 
their effect upon tactics can be mastered, they 
must be examined under varying conditions and 
they must be studied in different districts. 

But, above all things, should those corps and 
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cadres of the Territorial Army which are definitely 
detailed for local defence, note the topographical 
features and study the maps of their own 
district. Three wickets down for less than a 
dozen or the goalkeeper beaten in the first five 
minutes, means more than it looks on paper, 
because it depresses the side ; and in war and 
on occasions of national emergency moral effect 
is a factor to be reckoned with. Should an in- 
vasion of the United Kingdom ever take place 
— an invasion may mean. a raid by a few bat- 
talions or may mean the landing of an army, — 
then the result of the opening operations can 
hardly fail to be of surpassing importance. Our 
side must keep its end up on land from the 
beginning. A hostile expeditionary force may 
break through the Royal Navy's guard — that 
is the sailor's business. But then comes the 
opportunity and the trial of the territorial 
forces on the spot. Should these be able to 
read the theatre of operations like a book, 
they will enjoy an incalculable advantage during 
that critical period when it depends on them 
whether the enemy is, or is not, to gain a firm 
footing upon British soil, and they may perform 
services in the hour of their country's need which 
will win for them the enthusiastic approbation 
of a grateful people. 
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of the Second Century ta> the Political Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. Carlyli. 
lM.*0ti 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By Genera! Bir Giorgb Chesty, 

K.O.B. A New Edition. Grown St a, Si, 

CHURCH SERYICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order ; being Forms of Worship issued 

by the Church Service Society. Seventh Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol, 
crown Byo, cloth, Bb. fld. ; French morocco* aa Alio In f toIh. crown Bvo r 
cloth, *n. ; French morocco, Ob. &d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throughout 

the Weak. Crown Byo, 5a, 3d, 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Church 

Service Society, With Scottish Hymnal. Cloth, ftd. 






William Blackwood & Sons. 



CLIFFORD. 

Sally ; A Study ; and other Tales of the Outskirts, By Hugh 

Cunoitfj, O.M,G. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Bush - Whacking, and other Sketches. Second Impression. 

Crown 8yo„ Oh, 

CLODD. Thomas Henry Huxley, "Modern English Writers,* 

By Bow abo Glodo* Grown Sto, 91. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. 

The Lunatic at Large, By J. Storer Clotjstow. Ninth 

Impression. Grown 8vOj tfs. Cheap Edition, royal SVo, paper CO Vet, M* 

Count Bunker : Being a Sequel to ' The Lnnatic at Large/ 

Third Impression* Crown 8vO, fls. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, papers covers, 6d. 

The Adventures of M. D'Haricot. Third Impression. Crown 

8vo, 6b, Cheap Edition, royal Sfo, paper cover, 0d. 

Our Lady's Inn, Crown 8vo, 6b. 
Garmiscath. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONRAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Conrad* Author of 'The 

Nigger of toe Narcissus/ € An Outcast of the Islands/ * Tales of UnresV ftc 
Second Impression. Grown Bvo, fls. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Stories. Second Ini- 

presafon. Crown Svo, 6a. 

COOPER. Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud's Liturgy, 

Edited by the Rot, Professor Cooeer, D.D. f Glasgow, Crown 8vo, 7s. &L net, 






CORNFORD. R. L. Stevenson. "Modern English Writers." 

By L. Cope Cornfohd. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol- 

ames of ahont 350 pp. each. With Haps. Price 7s, fid. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By jEneas J. G, Maoxay, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Comities, 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 

II, P, Second Edition. 

Moray and Nairn. By C sables Ramfinl, LL.D,, Sheriff 

of Dumfries and Galloway, 

Inverness. By J. Cameron Less, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, By Sir George Douolab* 

Bart. 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

' Dally Free Press,* 

Perth and Clackmannan. By John Chishglm, M.A., Advocate. 

[In thtprtu. 



A Century of Scottish History, From the Days before 

the 'IS to. those within Jiving Memory, By Sir Henbt Craie, 10,1, M.A, 



CRAfK, 

thL _ 

(Qxon,), Hon. LLD. (Glasgow). 3 vols, demy Bvo, 30s. net. 







William Blackwood & Sons, 



CRAWFOKD. Saracinesca. By F Maeiof Crawtoed, Author 

oi ■ Hi Iswmm/ Ac., *c, Grown 8vo T 9u, fid. Also at 0d. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World* By J, W, Onoss, 

Post Hto, 6s. 

gumming, 

Memories. By C. F> Gobdoh Gumming. Demy 8vo. Ulus* 

tasted, 30» not 

At Home in Fiji Post 8m Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
A Lady's Cruise In a French Man-of~War, Post 8m IlliiB- 

tinted. Cheap Edition, 6b. 

Fire-Fountains. 2 vols, post 8to. Illustrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. Post 8m Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post 8vo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 



DAVIS. "When Half-Gods Go. ,: 

Second Impression. Crown Bvd, 6s. 

DE HAVEN, The Scarlet Cloak. 

Crown Svo, Ss. 



ByjESSlB AlNSWOETH DAVIS, 



By Atjdrey de Haven. 



DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 
Fhi]osaphy of Descartes. Translated from the original French and Latin. 
With a new In trod victory Essay, Historical and Critical, od the Cartesian Phil- 
osophy, By FrofeHBor VmTCBi LL.D, Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 6b. 6d. 

DIVER. 

Captain Desmond, V.C. By Mafd Dtvke, Fifth Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 6i. 

The Great Amulet. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
DODDS and MACPHERSON. The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, lfrOS. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, C.B., 
of the Scottish Office; Joint-Editor of the * Parish Conncil Guide for Scotland,' 
and Mr Ewa*t MAOFHEfteoN, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 vcL crown Svo, &a. net 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Charles Douglas, 

M t A., D + 8c M late Lecturer hi Moral Philosophy , and Assistant to the Pro- 
feasor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Post Svo, fls. net- 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Grown 8vo 

is. Ait. net. 



ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J, Ecoott, Crown 8vo t 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown Svo; 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

The Red Neighbour, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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ELIOT. 

The New Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, with 

Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hafcberell k &^t Edgar Bundy, R.L, Byam Shaw, R.L, A. A. T*u inroof, 
Maurice Greiffenliugen, Claude A, Sheppersuii, RL, E. J, Sullivan, end Max 
Gowper. Each Work complete In One Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
Se. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in alL 



A UA Vf liELK. 

Bootes or Clmucal Life, 
Tub Mill on the Floss, 
Felix Holv, the Radical. 

MiDDLEMaRCH. 



Jacob i 



Hilar Marker ; Broth 

LirriD Veil. 
Romola. 

Daniel Drronda. 
The Spanish Gvrav; Jural. 
Essays; Tkmphrabtub Such, 

George Eliot's life. With Portrait and other Ulastrations, 

New Edition, In one volume. Grown Bf<j. 7b. fld. 

life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition), 14 Vol- 
ume* p cloth, limp, gilt bop, $s* net? per volume ; leather, lhnp, gtil top, 2b. (kL net 
per volume ; leather gilt top, with book-marker. 3a. net per volume. 



MlDDE EM A IWH. f VOlfl. fl«4 ftLtd C30 pp. 

Danisl Deronda, 3 vela, 616 and 

6S0 pp. 
The Spanish Gvp*t ; Jubal 
Essays i Thec-fhrabTdb Such, 
Lin. 3 tobj., 626 and 5S0 pp. 



Adah Bede. 816 pp. 
Thr Hill on the Flows. S2S pp. 
Felix Holt, the Radical. 7l« pp. 
Romola, 900 pp. 

Scenes or Clerical Lim f 24 pp. 
Silas Haaner; Brother Jacob; The 
Li^bd Veil. 560 pp. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown Svo. In buckram cloth, gilt top, is 6d. per vol. ; or In roxburg&e 

binding, Ss. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Bede, S vole.— The llnx on the Fums. S vol*,— Felix Holt, the 
Radical. S vols.— Romola. 9 vol*.— Sonro or Clerical Lirm. 2 vols.— 
Middleharjoh. B vole.— Dam el Deroyda, & vols.— Bi lab Marker, 1 voL 
— Jdbal. 1 voL— The Spanish Gypst. 1 roL— Biuvs, I vol.— Theofheaj- 
tde Booh. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

volumes, crown Svo, price £6. Alao to be had handsomely bound In half and full 
calf. The Volumes are sold separately, bound In cloth, price 5u each. 

Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition, In new 

uniform binding, price 9a. 6d. 






Silas Haehxk; The Lifted Veil; 
Brother Jacob.. 

MipDLEMAROH. 

Daniel Dxronda. 



Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes or Clerical Lire. 

ft O* OLA. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s, 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Orown 

Svo, 5b. 

The Spanish Gypsy* New Edition, Crown 6vo f &** 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New, 

New Edition. Orown Svo, 5a. 

Silas Marcier. New Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald 

Birch. Crown Svo, la. Sd. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
royal svo, paper cover, price 3d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Pocket Edition, 3 vols, pott 8vo, 

la. net each ; bound in leather, Is. rjd. net each. Cheap Edition] 5a. Illus- 
trated Edition, with 2€ niuetritiona by H + R. Millar, crown Svo, a», ; paper 
cot en, Is. Cheap Edition, royal &to. in paper cover, price fid, 

Felix Holt, Cheap Edition. Royal Svo, in paper cover, 6& 
Adam Bede. Pocket Edition. In 1 vol. pott Svo, Is. net ; 

bound in leather, in S vols., 4s. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, In 
paper cover, price 6d. New Edition, cn*wn Svo, paper cover, 1*.; crown evo, 
with iJJcstrations, cloth, 2m. 







William Blackwaod 6r S&ns. 
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ELIOT. 

The Mill on the Floss. Pocket Edition, in I vol pott Svo, 

li. net, limp leather, 4s. fid. net. Cheap Edition,, royal 8vo Id paper cover, 
price 6<L New Edteiwii, paper covers, la. ; cloth, ts. 

Ilomola. Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo, in paper cover, price 6cL 
Silas Maimer ; Brother Jacob ; Lifted YeiL Pocket Edition. 

Felt Svo* cloth, Is, not; limp leather, 2«i, 3d r net. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings* in Prose and Verse* Selected 

from the Works of Gtofto* Eliot. New Edition, Fcap. Svo, Si. M, 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Beth Ellis. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown Svo, 6s. 
Blind Mouths, Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Moon of Bath. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ELTON* The Auguetan Ages. u Periods of European Litera- 

tare." By Olivkh Eltos, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University 
College, Liverpool Crown Svo, 5b. net. 

EVERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrews. By H, S. C. Everard. with Eight Coloured Portraits, end many 
other Unique Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21i. net. 

FA HIE, A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare wire Proposals tor Subaqueous Telegraphs. By J. J. Fa hie, Memher of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Sod^te Internationale 
dei Electricians, Paris; Author of 'A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Year 1697/ Ac. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Grown Svo, 6b. 

FERGU6SON. Scots Poems. By Robebt Febgubsqn. With 

Photogravure Portrait. Pott Svo, gilt top, bound In cloth, Is. not; leather, 
le, 8d, net. 

FERRIER Philosophical Remains. Crown 8vo, 14s, 

FLTNT* 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum, A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences, By Bob kit r Flint, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding Memher 
Of the Institute of France, Bon* Member of the Itayal Society of Palermo, Pro 
feasor In the University of Edinburgh, &c 12s. (Jd. net, 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects, 7s. §d. net 
Historical Philosophy in Franco and French Belgium and 

Swlmerland, Svo, 31a. 

Agnosticism. Demy Sro, 7s. 6d. net. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876, Tenth Edition, 

Revived. Crown Svo, 7s. fid 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecfcare for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. fid. 

Sermons and Addresses, Demy Svo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Olifbamt. Price Is. each net. For Lift 0/ FoUwwi, ut pofff 1. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Fobeest, CLE. 

Ex- Director of Rocerdq, QoTernment of India. 2 vols. demySvo, S&s, net. 

Sepoy Generals : Wellington to Roberts* With Portraits* 

Grown Sro, 0t* • 
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FORSTER. 
Where 1 

Svo, 8s. 

The Longest Journey* Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6b. 



Where Angels Fear to Tread* By E* M. Foester. Crown 

8 vo, 6s. 



By Hugh Fouub. Paper 

Is. net 



FOULIS, 

Ercbie. My Droll Friend. 

covers, fid. ; cloth, la. 6d. net. 

The Vital Spark. Illustrated. 

FRASER* 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the University of Edinburgh In 1894-96. By Alsxanueb Oajcpbxll 
Phaser, D.C.L. Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Met»phyatcn In 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. Post Svo, 6b* fid. nut, 

Biographia Philosophiea. In 1 vol. demy Svo, 6s, net, 
FRASER. The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey 

in Thibet, Trans- Himalayan India, Chinnse Turkestan, Ko^sian Turkestan, and 
Persia, By David Prjj^eu. With Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches. Demy 
Svo, £1, Is. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

pressiou. Crown Svo, limp cloth* 2s. 6d_ Also In limp leather, 3b. 

FULTON* The Sovereignty of the Sea* An Historical Account 



of the Claims to the exclusive Dominion of the British Sena and of the Evolu- 
tion of tha Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Bights of Fishing. 
By T, Wxhybb Fultoh, M.D., F. R.&.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Svo* [In the prw*. 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND* 
Scottish Hymnal , With Appendix Incorporated, Published 

for nae In Churches by AuthoriGy of the General Assembly* 1. Large type, 
cloth, red edges, £s. fld-j French morocco, la. 2. Bourgeois type> limp cloth, la. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, fcL; French morocco, 
la. id* 4. Paper covers, ad. t. Sunday-School Edition, paper covers, Id-, 
cloth, 3d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French morocco, Bs, 
Nc. S, bound with the Psalms and Farap: rases, cloth* in] French morocco, 8a. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship, Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland Entirely 
New Edition. Be vised and Enlarged. Pcap. Svo, red edges, la. fid, net. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prayers. New Edition, Authorised by the General Aufernblj of the Church of 
Scotland. Pcap. Svo, red edges la. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. Itimo, cloth limp, Ad. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixin g to Bibles, Prepared 

by the Committee on Aldn to Devotion. Id. for 0, or la. per 100* 

Prayers for Soldiers and Sailors* Prepared by the Committee 

on Aids to Devotion. Thirtieth Thousand, lftmo, cloth limp. 2d. net. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk* Prepared and Published 

by Instruction of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Fcap. 8vo, la. 













William Blackwood & Sons. 
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GERARD. 

Reata: What'B In a Name By 1, D. Gerard Cheap 

Edition. Crowd 8vo, 31. «d. 

Beggar my Neighbour, Cheap Edition. Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition, Crown Svo, 3a. 0d. 
A Sensitive Plant Crown 8vo» 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. 

Honour's Glassy Bubble. By E. Gerard. Crown Svo, 6s/ 
A Foreigner, An Anglo-German Study. Crown 8to, 6s.j 

GERARD. 

One Year. By Dorothea Gebabd (Madame Longard de 

Longeaxdfi), Crown &Vo, 6a. 
The Impediment. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Spotless Reputation, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, Gi. 
The Wrong Man. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 0a 
Lady Baby, Cheap Edition. Oown Svo, 3b, 6& Cheap 

Edition, royal Svo h paper cover, Gd. 

Recha. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage, By Perceval Gibbon. Crown 8vo, 6s* 

Cheap Edition, royal S?0, paper cover, fid. 

The Yrouw Grobelaar'a Leading Cases. Crown Svo, 6s, 
GILL. The CHC) 3 - Problem. By Richard Gnx. 2 vols, crown 

Svo, 5s. net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology Bj A. T, GillasdeE8, 

F.E.S. With 111 ustratJoti*. Crown Sm [InthepT&s. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems, By Mem- 

BEftK of the Glasgow Ballad Clcb. Third Series. Crown Svo., 7s. fld, net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G, R. Gleig. Fcap. Svo, 
la. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 

Act, 1890, With Analysis, Relative Act) of Sederunt, Appendix containing the 
(kurapt Practices Acts of 1633 and 18S5, and Copious index. By J- Enw*ajt> 
GBaHA*!, AdvociDH, tvo, Is. 63. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in {Scotland, 

(Founded od that of the late Mr Craig Sallar.) Demy Bvo, IBh, 

GRAHAM and PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

E. Maxtokk Gkahaw and E. Fateason. rihutrations. Crown Svo f 5s. net. 



GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Babah GBAiro, Author 

1 The Heavenly Twins, ' ■ Ideals t A Srmdy from Life/ Crown Svo, fls. 

Singularly Deluded, Crown flvo, 8a. 
GREY, 

tO] 



Of 



GREY. Poems. By Dttlctbella Ethel Grey. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. Cholmondeley Fenneil. Demy Svo, 0s. net. 
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GRIER. 

In Furthest lad. The Narrative of Mr Edwaud Oaelyon ot 

EUr wether, Lb the Ocufity of Northampton, and late Of the Honooxablfl East India 
Company's Service, Cimtleman. Wrote by his own hand In line year of gnce 1097, 
Edited! with a. rew Erplanatory Notes. Br Sydnkv C. Griir. Poafc Svo, 6e, 

Hii Excellency's English Governess. Third Impression, Cr< 

8vo, So. 

An Uncrowned King : A Romance of High Politic* Third 

Impression* Crewn 6vo, 6b, 

Peace with Honour* Third Impression* Crown 8vo, $8, 

A Crowned Queen: The Romance of a Minister of State. 

Third Impression. Crown Bvo, 0s* 

Like Another Helen, Second Impression Crown 8vo, 6a. 
The Kings of the East : A Romance of the near Future. 

Second Impression. Grown 8yo p fls. 

The Warden of the Marches, Third Impression. Crown 

Svo T 6a. Cheap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity, Second Impression, Crown 

Syo, fls. 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul : The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

formerly in the family of the Hon, Warren Hastings, Esquire, la to Governor* 
General of India. Crown 8vo, At. 

The Hear. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A. Pejjcgk. 

Third Impression. Crown Svo, 0s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy 8vo, 

6a. net, 

GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of Enropean Literature.) £7 Professor H. J. C, Orjebson. Crown 
8tOj 5s. net, 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift By E. Aceituna Griffin. Crown 

Ave, 6a. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo f 6s. 

HAMLET. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

General Sir Ed warp Bnucft Hamliy, K.C.B., K.O.M.Q. Second Bdltlon of 
Fifth Edition. With Maps and Flans. *to, BQs, Alao in 1 parta: Part I., 
10a, «<L ; Part IL, Sle, 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Colonel L. B, Kiookll. 4 to, with Maps and Flans, 30a, 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, 

3a. Cd. 

On Outposts. Second Edition, 8vo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. .New Edition. Crown Svo, Sa 

Our Poor Relations. A Phlloioic Essay. With Illustrations, 

chiefly by Erneac Orlaet. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8a. Ad. 

H ANN AY. The Later Renaissance. * Periods of European 

Literature," By Davtn Hawkiy. Grown 8vo, £a. net. 
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HARRADEK 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By 

Uhistrated Edition. Grown Bvo, Bs. M* 

The Fowler, Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 3b. 6d. Cheap 

Edition, paper cover, tkL 

In Varying Moods: Short Stories. Illustrated Edition. 
CtovsivMafd. 

Untold Tales of the Past. With 40 II lustra tiona by K, B. Millar, 

Square crown avo, gUt trap, 5b, net, 

Katharine Frensham. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
paper cover, fid* 



HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod By 

Gilfriij W. Hartley. With uDniaroiig IHaatratlons in photogravure and half- 
tone from drawings by G. E. Lodge and otter*. D£iniy Bto, Ob. not. 

HAY. "Pip." By Ian Hat. Third Impression, Crown 8vo, 6a. 
HAYLLAR. Nepenthes, By Florence Hayllae* Second 

Impression, Crown Svo, Ob. 

HEMAN& 

The Poetic&i Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edition. 

Itayal 8to, wibh Engravings, doth, gilt edge*, 5a. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap», cloth, gilt edges, la. 
HENDERSON. The Young Estate Manager's Guida By 

Richard Henderson, Member (by E until nation J of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, the Highland aod Agricultural Society of Scotland, and 
the Snnrsyors' Institution. With an Introduction by R Patrick Wright, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture, Glasgow and West Of Scotland Technical 
College. With Plana and Diagrams. Crown Bvo, 6a. 

HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, By Sir 

Walter Scott. A Now Edition. Edited by T, F. Henderson, Anthor of 'A 
History of Scottish Vernacular Literature. ' With a New Portrait at Btr Walter 
Scott- lR 4 vols., demy £to, £2, 2b, net. 

HKRFORD. Browning (Modern English Writers). By Professor 

Herford. Crown 5vd, 2s. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The College of St Leonard's* By Professor Hebkless and 

Robert Kber H anna y. Pout Svo t 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vol I. Demy 8vo, 7s* 6d> net, 
HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules, New Edition. 

Fcap* ivo, is. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland 

and Members of the Church flcrvl co Society* Second Edition,, Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament, By James F, Hope. 

In two vol times. Vol. I. ready. Crown Svo, 7e. tid. net, 

HUME. The Globular Jottings of Griselda. 

Bern. With Illustrations. Demy tivo, 10s. nit 



By E, Douoi*Aa 




Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By Davtd 

Hume. Reprinted, with an Introduction by Bruce M'£\rEir t D.FM. Crown 



HUME. 

Hi] 

8vo, 3s. 6*1 net. 

HUTCHINSON, 



Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 

Hirftiiiiraox. Twelfth Edition, Revised Fcap, evo, cloth, 1a, 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwakd Hutton. With 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 0s. 



IDDESLEIOH. Life. Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North - 

oote, First Earl of Iddeslelgb, By A*mK*w Lano. With Three Portraits and a 
View of Fynes. Third Edition, a vols, post fivo, 81*. ftd. 

PoptTLAA Edition. With Portrait and View of Fynes, Post Svo, 3a. 6d» 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords, 

With Introduction by A* Taylor Inner, LL.D* Demy $vo t la. net + 

The Law of Greeds in Scotland, A Treatise on the Rela- 
tions of Churches in Scotland, Established and not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10b. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet. By The Intelligence Officer. 

Biith Impression* Crown five, os. Cheap Edition royal 8vo, paper cover, 6U 
The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol cr. 8vo, ©s. 
The Yellow War. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, paper 
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